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G, A. Borgese 


DANTE AND HIS TIME? 


Suppose, for the sake of easy memory, that the Middle Ages begin in 
A.D. 313, finish in 1313. The first date is marked by Constantine’s Edict 
of Milan, virtually establishing Christianity as the religion of the Roman 
world empire. The second date emphasises the sudden death of Emperor 
Henry VII at Buonconvento in Tuscany during his Italian campaign, as 
the irreparable failure of the last attempt that could be undertaken, with 
a reasonable chance of success, to enact the plan of Roman-Christian unity 
under whose spell the Latin West and the Germanic North had dreamed 
and laboured all through those thousand years. Of this phase of history 
Dante is the witness and an actor, a victim and the judge as well. 

The places themselves of his birth and death become more meaningful 
in this frame. Florence, where he was born in 1265 and lived until 1301, 
was the prime builder of modern man, with his civilisation of productive 
1These pages are excerpted from a larger and more comprehensive essay on Dante and on 

the reading of the Divine Comedy. The essay in its entirety will be published, in the 
original English version, by Henry Regnery, as Introduction to a new edition of the 


Divine Comedy. In Italian translation the essay will be included in a forthcoming volume 
of essays by Borgese, to be published by Mondadori next spring. 
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energy and revolutionary progress, capitalism and individualism, separate 
sovereignties and secularised arts. Ravenna, where he died an exile in 
1321, preserved in the incidental surrounding of a local principality the 
monument of architectures and mosaics which Latins, Goths, and Hellenes 
had raised concordantly eight and nine centuries earlier to the sacramental 
hope of a society enfolding West and East, Rome and Byzantium, and 
the converted barbarians with them. 

The particular events in Dante’s political career, as motivated by the 
fight of factions in his native city and by the relations of that city with 
Papacy and Empire, are less explanatory of his defeat than is the general 
temper of his mind. An objector to whatever he deemed an error, he 
rejected impartially all the errors of his age. They banded together to 
reject him. His success in statesmanship—a two month office, shared with 
five equals, in the chief magistracy of the city, and occasional missions as 
ambassador at large—had been brief and brittle. On his way back from 
Rome where he, one of three such ambassadors, had upheld the indepen- 
dence of Florence against the imperialism of Pope Boniface, he was served 
banishment, soon afterward death sentence, by the extreme Guelph left, 
the satellite popists, who had seized meanwhile the city. In the following 
decade he sought a place for himself in the opposite extreme—the im- 
perial Ghibelline party; seldom if ever wholeheartedly until the arrival 
of Emperor Henry with the promise of a forcible return into ‘the fair 
sheepfold where he slept a lamb’. Unwilling to sink, one should say with 
a cheaper idiom, he tried to swim; hitting, at the collapse of his emperor, 
on shallow waters. From that moment on he, the born exile, is a displaced 
person; with no home on earth except guest rooms at princelings’ courts 
where he makes ‘proof how the bread of others savours of salt, and how 
hard a path is the descending and the mounting of another’s stairs’. 

Within the economic determinism we have learned from Marxism and 
sub-Marxism, Dante’s solitariness, his being at the wind-up of his career 
‘a party by himself’, appears to be determined by his marginal, or even 
disconnected, location in the social order; an outcast because an outcaste. 
He neither belonged in the solid pyramid of feudal hierarchy nor in the 
rising tides of bourgeois fortunes. True, he claimed noble descent, even 
a crusader among his forebears; but the pedigree was recent and the estate 
gone. Poverty had stalked him long before his wanderings, in an insecure 
youth, when he was hard put to keep up with such Joneses as a Cavalcanti 
or Donati among his comrades in poetry and horsemanship; for his enlist- 
ment in the guild of physicians and pharmacists was but nominal, a 
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routine device for the readmission of the dispossessed nobility to public 
life, and he had no profession except that of a scholar, with no professor- 
ship, and of a writer whose carmina non dant panem, poems are no bread 
earners. These meagre conditions were crudely exposed in a deplorable 
battle of sonnets between him and his estranged friend, Forese. They must 
have been widely known if the masters of the city, when ostracising and 
defaming the dissenter, stressed, more than political conspiracy, fraud and 
‘embezzlement’, a libel which they hardly would have hoped to make 
credible if levelled at a prosperous landed proprietor or banker. 

Our other usual analysis, the Freudian, singling the individual Eros 
from the socio-economic continuum, shows obviously in Dante’s early 
and not so early seasons a strong, however strongly repressed libido, as 
reported also with naive complacency by his first biographer, Boccaccio. 
His wife plays no role in his work—neither do his children, though they 
played some in his life when near to its end—an absence due probably, 
more than to disaffection, to the pattern of chivalric poetry which segre- 
gated the reality of the family from the world of imagination and ecstasy. 
The ladies of unsteady though not quite vagabond loves, sirens often half 
feminine half allegorical, shed elusive gleams on years of temptation and 
groping. A little Florentine society girl, generally identified with a 
Beatrice or Bice Portinari, married later to one Simone de’Bardi, dead 


when not yet twenty-five, struck with adoring wonder his precocious 
adolescence, reigned as long as she lived—from a halo of already celestial 
untouchability—on his eyes and heart; dead, after his and her eclipse in 
his years of temptations and groping, came to his rescue, silenced all sirens, 
established herself as the protagonist of his life and work, transfigured now 
by eternity into a sublimating Beatrix, Beatifyer, whose inner name, 
transparent through esoteric incarnations, is Hagia Sophia, Holy Sapience. 


No one in his age was a more integrated and comprehensive scholar 
than he. His scholarship, however, except in one field, is of the epitomi- 
sing not of the trail-blazing sort. 

The epitome is exemplary, a testament—the testament—of the Middle 
Ages, those thousand years of culture in a thousand pages. In our very 
day when Herbert Butterfield (The Origins of Modern Science, 1950, pp. 15 
et seq.) wants to design the cosmology and geography of the pre~-Copernican 
and pre-Columbian epoch, his text is Dante; when Cortiss Lamont (The 
Illusion of Immortality, 2nd ed., 1950, pp. 251 et seq.) undertakes to outline the 
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Christian representations of life everlasting with its damnations and salva- 
tions, his document is the Divine Comedy. 

As conservative as his cosomology—the Platonic Aristotelian—Ptolemaic 
pocket-size universe, geocentric, custom-made ad usum delphini, for the 
use of man, rotating its numbered and concentric heavens around his 
unbudging home—is his ancestral geography—the earth admittedly a 
globe, but inhabited on our hemisphere only, with no denizens at the 
antipodes except for a South Sea island, his own visionary discovery, 
where the disembodied souls of pardonable sinners climb for years or 
centuries of torments through the terraces of Purgatory to the plateau 
which had been Adam’s paradise, thence to soar to God’s; as inherited 
as his penal code, spelled out in retaliatory retributions, are his ethics and 
economics, his chronology and history, all, root and branch, his systematic 
philosophy. Vices and virtues are tabulated in a symmetry combining 
Aristotle and Aquinas, classicism and catechism. Pride (which we call 
primacy), envy (which we call competition), avarice (which we call the 
profit motive) are the three spark-plugs of hell fire. Production is for use, 
not gain; cursed is the florin (which we call dollar); acquisitiveness is 
subversiveness. Truly, the career of man began with the subversion of 
Adam; this occurred, truly, not quite sixty-five centuries before the poet’s 
birth, only yesterday. Roman history, from cover to cover, is as literally 
truthful as the Bible. Livy ‘does not err,’ non erra. 

This fundamentalist monument is capped, it should go without saying, 
by strict confessional conformism. His piercing eagerness for precision 
and descriptive detail helps him to know things which the dogmatic 
church knows not so firmly: e.g., that the revolt of the angels was simul- 
taneous with the creation of the world, and the riot and rout lasted alto- 
gether not quite twenty seconds; that Adam and Eve occupied the garden 
of Eden ‘l’espace d’un matin,’ exactly seven hours, from 6 a.m. to I p.m. 
of one single day; or that the name of God in the language of Eden was I 
(pronounce Ee). But he knows and approves nothing that the Church 
disapproves. His domineering voice, his ruthless indictments of papal eco- 
nomics and politics, more than anything else, his final siding with the 
Ghibelline party, often penalised by zealot Guelphs as fellow travellers, 
at least, of heresy, made him eligible for Catholic suspicion and Protestant 
applause—to the point that the vetTRo of his prologue to Inferno, the 
symbolic hound who will free the earth from the she-wolf of avarice, 
could be read by zealot punsters as an anagram of LUTERO. The applause 
from more sensible grounds, has persisted; the suspicion has faded; a 
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rowing Christian consensus lifting Dante’s religion to near-Erasmian 
plentitudes. Infiltrations from the ever-menacing undercurrents of schism 
are noticeable here and there in his works; more pressingly perhaps in 
those deviationist years “midway upon the journey of his life’ when he 
found himself in the “dark wood, where the right way was lost.’ Of some 
of them he seems to have been repentantly aware; all of them anyway— 
as their parallel infiltrations were to be with Erasmus—were impeccably 
drained. The impeccability was recognised by the Church, hesitantly at 
first, then more and more warmly. She did not crown him as a doctor 
angelicus or marianus; nor has she sanctified the fugitive whom his com- 
munity marked for burning as she did Joan of Arc, the burned witch; 
more and more proudly, nevertheless, she has laurelled him as her fore- 
most doctor poeticus: an assignment whose sealing credential is the message 
of Benedict XV to the celebration of the sixth centennial of Dante’s death, 
Ravenna, 1921. 

Halfway between conservatism and innovation are Dante’s linguistics 
and esthetics. For his direct experience is the usual one, restricted to 
Latin and its derivates in Italy and France, in all other regards his accep- 
tance of uncritical lore, culminating in the Tower of Babel, being un- 
qualified. But his guesses about the relations between classical Latin and 
the Romance vernaculars, his speculations on the literary languages as 
products of intellectual and consciously controlled synthesis rather than 
spontaneous emergences of one single dialect, his unprecedented analyses 
of metrics and meanings in the just-deceased Provengal poetry and in the 
just-aborning Italian, provided exciting starting points for the philologies 
to come. Even more relevantly, his captainship in the new school of dolce 
stil nuovo, the sweet new style, opposing the form of enthusiasm kindled 
by godly love to the crystallised formalities of post-Provengal poetry in 
Sicily and early Tuscany, has the modern ring which has become familiar 
to us in the insurrection and manifestoes, wave after wave, of the Roman- 
tic age from the Sturm and Drang to this day. 

Politics, however, is the one field where tradition crops definitely in 
revolution. The foundations on which Dante lays his political science are 
unscientific and textual to the medieval heart’s desire. Roman biblical 
history, whether myths or facts, are equally holy. The formal logic of 
scholasticism, whose perfection is stainless once its undemonstrable pre- 
mises are taken for granted, is stretched to ultimate performances such 
as the assumption that the military fortune of Rome—which had left 
Augustine wondering—was clearly an ordeal by battle assigning victory 
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to whom God had chosen (whence in generations yet unborn the identi- 
fication of the rational with the real, of right with might) or the hair- 
raising theorem that the crucifixion of Christ would have lacked uni- 
versal validity if Christ had not been born under the first Roman emperor 
and executed under the second, in the inaugural time of the pax romana, 
thereby enabled through his legal status in the world state to extend the 
gift of his atonement for the original sin of Adam to the universality of 
all the children of Adam. So fanatic a Romanism in Dante’s brand of 
Christianity implied, and brought forth explicitly, a view of the civil 
power, embodied (he trusted) in the Holy Roman Empire and of the 
ecclesiastical, seated in the Holy Roman Church, as parallels, operating 
in the same direction yet mutually independent, both begotten externally, 
with no vicarious mediation, from the fatherhood of God, one specialis- 
ing in earthly happiness, the other in celestial bliss, and happiness and bliss 
being sacrosanct alike. The parallelism was bound to result, had resulted 
already, in conflict and clash. 

More dramatically than at the death of Emperor Henry, the death 
knell of an epoch had been sounded at Anagni, 1303, where henchmen 
of the King of France—prototype of the separatist national sovereignty, 
refusing recognition of any supranational authority, nullam superiorem 
auctoritatem recognoscens, as a jurist of later years was to describe it—violated 
the papal residence, seized the pope—Boniface, that of Unam Sanctam, the 
manifesto of total authority claiming with a logic more tenable than 
Dante’s that eternal bliss is paramount, whence the subordination of all 
kings and cities to the vicar of Christ—and sent him to a prison out of 
which he was to step only to die of broken might and a broken heart. 

Dante’s reaction to that scene, a twofold emotion, might be condensed 
in the Latin saying male captus, bene retentus. The chief emphasis he no 
doubt would have laid on the first half of the phrase. Honestly, the cap- 
ture of a pope, no matter which, the violence inflicted on the Church, 
was to him—a devout son of the Church and, to boot, an irreconcilable 
foe of the nation states whose disruptive impetus was spear-headed by 
France—an intolerable outrage. That, however, he would have been un- 
able to endorse fully the second half, stating with the leer of bene retentus 
that the infamous procedure, infamy notwithstanding, served well the 
more infamous culprit, was because he could not possibly believe that so 
trifling a punishment as a brief incarceration and quick temporal death 
served well enough the malefactor, misnomered Benefacius, whom his 
unquenchable hatred was to single out as the most damned of all damned 
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through a wish-fulfilling vision from Hell to Heaven, where the expecta- 
tion of the papal torments soon to begin, never to end, whets the saints 
already with a choicest taste of that inconsummable appetiser, the sight 
of Hell, which Aquinas himself, intolerably for us, promises to the ever- 
lasting enjoyment of celestial bliss. 

Positions, theoretical and emotional, of this kind are sagging fences. It 
becomes hard to believe in the infallibility of the Church if its enthroned 
rulers are evildoers—as too many of them, not Boniface alone, are for 
Dante—unless one runs for harbour in the impish apologetics of the short 
story in the Decameron where the very perversity of the Roman Curia 
attests the Christian faith which not even the Pope could afford to wreck. 

All subtlety and scholastic dialectics notwithstanding, the political 
science of Dante—a grave departure from the Thomist philosophy of 
which he otherwise was a disciple—while meant for the holy ecumenic 
emperor, could not but play into the hands of such French lawyers, 
before and after the ‘outrage of Anagni,’ before and during the ‘Baby- 
lonian capitivity’ of the Church in Avignon, as wrapped in philosophic 
rationale the claim to unlimited power of their king. From the neo- 
Ghibelline’s dualism twinning equally state and church, eagle and cross, 
a neo-monism was bound to hatch, subjugating the Church, with no 
weapons or wealth of its own, to the iron-and-gold-clad absoluteness of 
the State. 

Dante had been buried but three years when Marsilio da Padova’s 
Defensor Pacis came out, 1324. There the secular corollary, embodying 
itself already in our nationalist Leviathan of many heads—an inevitable 
development of the bestia duo capita habens, the two-headed beast, in 
which Boniface had visualised the dualist Ghibelline world—was impeni- 
tently confessed. The precursive revolutionary fire which Dante had tossed 
into the legacy of tradition could not be overlooked, nor condoned by 
the custodians of the unitary order. If not the Church from its throne, 
one of its princes, Cardinal Del Pogetto, had in retaliation Dante’s politico- 
theological treatise, de Monarchia, publicly burned, even though the smoke 
of that specific pyre, and the inclusion of that single work in the Index of 
Prohibited Books, did not durably obfuscate the general clarity of Dante’s 
soul in Christian-Catholic light. 


Ethically, Dante’s acceptance of the Christian norm based on humility 
and renouncement is seemingly unreserved; but beneath it, alongside it, 
tumbles a new current of desire, with things rich and strange, and perilous 
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too. This is the neo-pagan, super-human but not supernatural ethos of 
pride, not humility, energy, not prayer, pugnacity, not surrender, glory, 
nor salvation. This is exile, made by Dante into an institution, the self- 
assertion of the modern rebel, a law unto himself, against the institutions 
of his community, and State. True, St. Francis (Par. XI) is drawn up 
‘to the reward which he had gained in making himself lowly’ (pusillo), 
but hardly less exalted, on a contrasting standard of merits, had been 
Farinata (Inf. X), the unbending fighter and chieftain whom his visitor 
in Hell designated as ‘quell’altro magnanimo’, that magnanimous one. 
At many crossroads in Inferno God’s justice and Dante’s part. True, 
Brunetto Latini had sinned in unnatural Eros, hence his assignment to 
Hell; but he had been the professor of Dante, his teacher of ‘how man 
makes himself eternal’ (in fame, not heaven); hence his glorification in 
poetry. Ulysses was an evil counsellor, the inventor of the Trojan horse; 
unextinguishable fire therefore, one should think, serves him well; but 
what counts for the poet is the unexplored water whereon in the Dante- 
made myth he sailed westward, an old man already, to his crowning feat 
and triumphal death, a violator of the pillars of Hercules, an intoxicating 
prophecy of Columbus. 

Time and again the visitor looks like a connoisseur and genius inter- 
viewing ward after ward the inmates of a penitentiary where heroes and 
geniuses—we might say a Columbus or Bonaparte, an Oscar Wilde or 
Verlaine—are locked together with ordinary criminals. That visitor, 
Dante, has nothing to say against the validity of the charges on account 
of which they were locked there; God’s justice he takes for granted; in 
those charges, however, he happens to be but mildly interested, content 
occasionally with the general indication of the type of guilt as engraved, 
so to speak, at the entrance of each ward; what he is avidly after is the 
opportunity for sublime conversation with the grandees of whom he 
hopes to be the peer. Genius after all is grace, of sorts; fame—for which, 
however lurid, even vilest culprits are pining in his Inferno as a token 
survival among the living—is a substitute, of sorts, for God’s adoption; 
the underground of perdition is also a Hall of Fame. It is not without 
Dantean influence that the witticism, of remoter origins, on the advantages 
of Hell, was ascribed to Machiavelli nearing death, lastly to be perfected 
in the dictum of Barbey d’Aurevilly that Paradise is preferable for the 
climate, Hell for the company. 

To himself, Dante, of course, predicted a place not in the pit of damnation 
but in the mountain of purgatory, anticipating rather proudly a protracted 
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sojourn in the circle where the sin of pride is purged. His kinship, never- 
theless, with that parade of insurgents, progeny of ancient titans, ancestry of 
modern man, is unmistakably apparent. His oaths of allegiance to the 
collective authorities of Empire and Church are genuine; his rugged 
individualism nevertheless irrepressibly overtowers both; and there is no 
great work of art in any age—let alone the anonymous cathedrals, paint- 
ings, epics of the Middle Ages—half as full as the Comedy with the tumes- 
cent ego of its author. The reader cannot refrain from a smile as the author 
presents dutiful excuses for his writing down once, once only, Purg. 
XXX, that proper noun, Dante, ‘which of necessity is registered here’— 
irresistibly enthralling when issued from the lips, however scolding, of 
Beatrice—for the reader knows that each and all pages before and after 
are under the skyscraping sign of its pronoun io, I. The ritual and pro- 
cessional in the earthly Paradise, on the summit of Purgatory, are, whether 
their composer-conductor realises it or not, in competition with the 
liturgy of the Church. The arrival thereafter of so important a visitor 
in heaven makes quite a day for the saints, all of them glowingly busy in 
playing hosts to that unique guest; he is the hub of earth and firmament; 
and a no less sacramental meaning had hovered in a previous hour on the 
sacramental edict of Virgil, Purg. XX VII, when Dante, having scaled 
the whole mountain and purged vicariously all his sins, stands on the sill 
of the plateau prefiguring the Christian liberty from sin and error: 
‘wherefore’, Virgil proclaims, ‘thee over thyself I crown and mitre’. 
For, no matter what Dante has said or is going to say about good and 
bad emperors—Barbarossa among the good, atop all his Henry, for whom 
a throne is ready in the empyrean though not in Florence—and about 
good, if any, and evil popes, there he is, higher than both, the crowned 
emperor and mitred pope of himself, the self-determining personality not 
altogether unrecognisable in the extremist upheavals of a Stirner or 
Nietzsche. 

Likewise, though, true, no heresy infects his faith, no indictment could 
be sustained against his loyalty, yet that security, by no means a passive 
quiet, was not attained without much inner wrestling, much watchful- 
ness on the rims of abysses. From dizziness on two such rims, most 
slippery, single- or absent-mindedness shielded him. One is Beatrice’s 
Holy Sapience’s lecture (‘Cosi parlar conviensi’, Par. IV) on how to read 
the Scripture. ‘It is needful to speak thus to your wit, since only through 
objects of sense does it apprehend that which it afterward makes worthy 
of the intellect. For this the Scripture condescends to your capacity, and 
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attributes feet and hands to God, and means otherwise; and Holy Church 
represents to you Gabriel and Michael with human aspect, and the other 
who made Tobias whole again.’ This indeed is a big gift, green light, 
authorising the unorthodox and the unbaptised reader to feel at home in 
the whole poem by intending the Catholic dogma and the Christian story 
which are basic to it as a semantic myth that condescended to the capacity 
of a certain society or age and ‘means’ universally and agelessly ‘other- 
wise’. But what if an orthodox reader, or the aroused anxiety of the 
writer himself, had asked the writer to explain why the allegorical inter- 
pretation, which he and the culture of his age applied so systematically 
to B.C. legends and pagan myths—meaning ‘otherwise’, justifiable there- 
fore, since they were so beautiful, as veils of arduous things still unre- 
vealed—should be forbidden for the Catholic creed? What, in other 
terms, if the orthodox reader had asked how could, in the wake of 
Beatrice’s tenet, the Christian dogma be held to its literal ground, pre- 
vented from expanding and vaporing in a colossal metaphor? Dizziness 
would have ensued. 

Another edge of vacillation, had the pilgrim glanced downward, is 
where (Par. XXIV) in his examination on the subject of faith by no 
lesser an examiner than St. Peter in person he argues that, even if the 
authority of the scripture were questionable, even if the miracles were 
untrue, the truth of the Christian faith would be proved by this greatest 
of all miracles: the spread, with no help of miracles, of the Christian faith 
all over the world. The argument may have sounded more plausible in 
Augustine, from whom Dante learned it, when even less than at Dante’s 
time was known of worlds beyond the Roman world, Marco Polo had 
not travelled to China, Mahomet had not been born. What if a listener 
at Dante’s time had asked him to validate the same argument for the no 
less amazing spread all over their worlds, miracles or no miracles, of 
Buddhism or Islam? 

Dante’s God has no feet or hands. His final vision of deity and Trinity 
(Par. X X XIII) is one metaphysical and metamathematical point of light, 
within whose spaceless depth is ‘enclosed, bound up with love in one 
volume, that which is dispersed in leaves through the universe’: a view 
incomparably more advanced and acceptable than Milton’s God, a lord 
of hosts (not without heavenly infantry in ‘cubic phalanx’ and cannon 
of ‘ten thousand thunders’), and a chairman of angels, not without articu- 
late deliberations between eternal unbegotten Father and new-born 
eternal Son. Yet here too the straightness of Dante’s view is under the 
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strain of contrasts. For his God, while not anthropomorphic, is anthro- 
popathic; He, that metamathematical point of light, shares many a dense 
passion of man, most passionately anger, most definitely the political and 
personal anger of that man, Dante. The reek from Hell reaches, shall we 
say His nostrils? no less pleasingly than the fragrance from the prayers 
of the saints. He, It, that point of light, goes even so far as secretly to 
rejoice in the unfailing certitude of the vengeance to come—‘the ven- 
geance which, hidden in thy secret, makes thine anger sweet’, Purg. XX 
—the sweeter the longer delayed it is, if, as humans know, vengeanceis 
a dish which is best served cold. 

And yet, again, there are instances when, if he were God, Dante would 
like to be a kinder God. One is the lot reserved to the unbaptised. No 
doubt, ex ecclesia nulla salus; there is no entrance to Purgatory and Para- 
dise except for Christians (together with the precursors from the Old 
Testament whom Christ personally rescued in the interval between cruci- 
fixion and resurrection); and the justice of God is taken for granted; for 
‘who is more criminal than he who brings passion to the Divine Judg- 
ment?’ (Inf. XX). Yet the mind and heart of Dante can find no repose 
except in stressing how inscrutable are the ways of God; for otherwise 
his heart aches at the thought and sight of the sages and poets of his adored 
Antiquity, including that sweet prince of them all, his Virgil, confined to 
their however, so to speak, air-conditioned Inferno, that Limbo castle of 
noble souls; his mind wonders at the justice which segregates from the 
community of God those whom no guilt but immaturity of times or 
inaccessible lands bereaved of the true voice of God; unless, he may ven- 
ture no less humbly than boldly (Par. X XIX), the almighty mercy of 
the Almighty, which is no less inscrutable than his justice, keeps in store, 
more secret than those vengeances, an amendment to the law He had 
issued eternal, an auroral pardon when the last trumpet calls. 

A like suspense may arrest the pilgrim when meditating on untimely 
deaths which may entail eternal doom for such as might have earned a 
better fate. Brunetto Latini, the beloved teacher of literature and glory, 
is down there, as a transgressor against natural love, scorched by hell fire 
to his imperishable skin’s discontent. Perhaps he would not be there if 
a longer life had left an ampler chance for reform and penitence, even 
though not more of it than the ‘one, little tear’, which snatched Buonconte 
(Purg. V) from the claws of the devil. Thus sounds to us an overtone from 
the exordium, so gentle, of Dante’s speech to that ‘dear, good, paternal’ 
soul: ‘If my entreaty were all fulfilled, you would not yet be placed in 
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banishment from human nature’; you would still be living. ‘If my entreaty 
were all fulfilled’. ‘If the King of the universe were a friend’, on a kindred 
tune Francesca had sung (Inf. V). Not all prayers are granted. Her, that 
most benign and gracious of lost souls, most forgivable and faithful of 
adulteresses, we remember ever; never, though, so poignantly perhaps as 
when we meet in paradisial light (Par. IX) Cunizza, an incomparably 
more abundant sinner, yet irreversibly above the infernal hurricane grip- 
ping the other in its cruel whirl, whatever balm may breathe in it from 
the indissoluble company of the one she loved, sole partner of ended 
pleasure and endless pain. She too, Francesca, might, why not, be with 
Cunizza in that third heaven, of the loving spirits, named for its planet, 
Venus: if the King of the universe had been a friend, if, God-inspired 
somehow, the raging husband, the quick-as-lightning executioner, had 
been instead, say, as considerate as Othello: ‘Have you pray’d to-night, 
Desdemon?’ ‘il modo’, says Francesca, ‘ancor m’offende’; ‘the mode’, 
death undelayed, barred to repentence, ‘still’ and forever ‘hurts me’. 
Thus an accident at death, the split, uncontrollable instant, may control 
the eternity of a soul: a justice inscrutable indeed, to which Dante bows, 
yet murmers complaint (unheedful of the impending warning (Inf. XX) 
‘here pity lives when it is quite dead’) in the passage that was called the 

canto of pity. 


A miracle, if a miracle is a thing that happened but once, is the vigour, 
unequalled before and after, with which that one hand mastered all con- 
trasts, yoked all dualisms, composed finally all urges in the harmony of 
one form, in the moral law of one world, in the intelligible order of one 
cosmos. 


Opposite to the error which views the unity of the Comedy as the 
expression of a monolithic state of mind unshakably received by a pre- 
mise, not a result, a bequest, not a conquest, is another superstition. This 
idolum, as Bacon would have called it, is a divisive one. It denies, 
aesthetically speaking, the unity of the Comedy; it holds the poem to be 
a combine of ‘poetry and non-poetry’, a double sequence of passages: 
theologico-political, where poetry sinks, and dramatico-lyrical, where 
poetry wings. 

This view was introduced rather early in the eighteenth century by 
none lesser than Vico, whose pre-Romantic—and fully Romantic—tenet 
was that where reason is at its strongest, imagination is at its weakest, in 
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other terms, that poetic creativeness and intellectual maturity are mutually 
exclusive. The discrimination could not but be endorsed, in the nine- 
teenth century, by the greatest of all literary interpreters, De Sanctis, 
whose emotions, however, were prevalently dramatic and whose mind, 
besides, thoroughly protestant and liberal, was uncompromisingly alien 
to any medievalism and scholastics: hence the grandeur, emulating Dante’s, 
of his pages on the dramatic heroes and heroines of the Comedy, along 
with his unregretful distance from the cohesive build-up of the poem. In 
the footsteps of those two great, Vico and De Sanctis, walked later in the 
nineteenth century and during ours, in Italy and abroad, a number of 
comparatively minor ones. 

One of the latter likened the poetry of the Comedy to the luxuriance 
of the live ivy growing on the ‘dead’ matter—the doctrinal non-poetry— 
of a brick wall: a self defeating simile, as that wall is obviously a decisive 
factor for the shape and strength of that growth. In permissible competi- 
tion with the imagery of that critic, one might remember instead the 
unfeasible surgery proposed to Shylock, supposedly carving with no 
bloodshed one chunk of flesh from the one-blooded body; or, in another 
repertoire of familiar figures, the impossible severances of fuel from fire. 

There are slow inflammables in the Comedy, heavier lumber than our 
present taste would choose to grapple with (look, however, at Ibsen; look 
at the edifications in Dostoevsky, at the disputations in Shaw). But they 
are inflammable. Sooner or later the flame catches up with them. Un- 
figuratively speaking, an accurate, unevasive reading will show that none 
of the great tragic encounters in Dante, or of the great lyrical acmes, is 
fully intelligible out of reference to the context of the three canticles in 
their hundred cantos. By the same token, seldom if ever do we come 
across another piece of indoctrination or rhymed information, such as 
the topography of Hell in Inf. XI, unstirred by the process which lifts 
what is theoretical and expositive in the poem as a treatise to the momen- 
tum of drama and song. This process, a crescendo either marked by dis- 
sonances which avow the effort, or limpidly ascending, I tried to describe 
elsewhere,’ dwelling particularly on the supreme but not unique example 
of the tercets in Purg. X VIII, Virgil’s lecture on love and free will, begin- 
ning from the conceptual ground of “Direct toward me the keen eyes of 
1°On Dante Criticism’, in Report of the Dante Society, Cambridge, Mass., 1936. Another essay 

by the same writer ,“The Wrath of Dante’, in Speculum, April 1938, deals with the interre- 
lations between Dante’s mind and heart, particularly in regard to the emergence of his 


passions and to the effects, in poetic creation and style, of the ‘release of anger’ when his 
destiny as a fugitive was sealed. 
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the understanding’, then rising from echelon to echelon to the final exul- 
tation of ‘until the thing beloved makes it rejoice’. 

Poetry, it was said, is a dream dreamed in the presence of reason. But 
reason has its say to say, not a passive spectator, in its presence at that 
dream. Logos is the Platonic term for reason; mythos for the poet’s dream, 
They are inextricably, genetically, commingled in the human speech, 
which is all through a syntax of symbols; they join ultimately in poetry 
at its highest, where, as in the opening verses of the Fourth Gospel, logos 
and mythos are one, the Word made into words. Beauty is not the un- 
alloyed emotional perfection—conceded to some briefest poem or other, 
denied to vaster structures—as yearned for by a Romantic trend whose 
most wilful exponent was Poe. Beauty is the ratio between the power of 
the form and the resistance of the subject matter. The resistance of the 
matter in Dante is as challenging as his power is conquering. The attempt 
at sundering in the Comedy poetry from ‘non-poetry’ has been a repre- 
sentative exertion in the late-Romantic chase after the blue birdie of ‘pure 
poetry’, more elusive than the wild goose of popular renown. 

Whatever the impact of the titanic statuary in Inferno, the elegiac 
fascination of the shades of Purgatory, the radiance from the lives of saints 
in Paradise, they are episodes. The unifying cast is of three personages: 
Dante, Beatrice, Virgil. The unitary plot is the pilgrim’s progress, first 
hand in hand with Virgil, then wing in wing with Beatrice, from a cosmic 
portal to a cosmic altar. 

In turn the oneness of the structure is compensated by the pluralist 
inventiveness of the episodes, like niches, paintings, stained glasses, whose 
themes are not imperatively dictated by the all-encompassing intent and 
shape of the cathedral. No intellectual or academic planning explains their 
successions; which arise, as a rule without rules, from the free flow of 
imaginative associations. Similar is the balance between imitation and 
originality. Dante is—and proud to be, no shifty debtor like the modern 
‘self-made’ writer—an apprentice and pupil; Virgil is his model; the 
Aeneid is the main source for the descent and ascents of his pilgrimage. 
That source, however, one twelfth of Virgil’s tale, he expanded into the 
totality of his poetic space, moulding from that thin, visionary air a pattern 
whose novelty was not foreseeable in any antecedent worth mentioning 
nor could it be duplicated by any imitative industry without a tinge of 
involuntary parody. 

Bound to the realistic and tangible (and to the spirit of rebellion, too) 
the Romantic and post-Romantic reader favoured the Inferno above the 
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other canticles. The neo-Thomist neo-Catholic finds, must find, that the 
Paradiso is better not only for the climate but also for the company. 
Sitting between the two slants a mediator might recommend the middle 
canticle: the purging soul’s climb from the starlit shore of that ‘Erewhon”* 
South Sea island, upward, upward to that plein-air Elysium of artists and 
lovers, still higher to the mystic wedding and the solar liturgy at the rivers 
of Eden. 

He, none too resolute umpire, while not forgetting what confers pre- 
eminence on the Inferno, what on the Paradiso, would stress the more 
continuous accord in the Purgatorio between discourse and song, the 
mellowed, less exacting tension of contrasting drives, that blend of tem- 
perate exhilaration and tender melancholy, free already of terror, not strung 
as yet to ineffable ecstasies. 

He might even suggest that may be there is no such a place as Hell or 
Heaven anywhere, but certainly there is, actually, a Purgatory, on all 
islands and lands of this earth of ours. For everybody’s life (Hofmannsthal 
called him Jedermann) is, or ought to be, a stair from fate and guilt, 
through grief and hope, to liberty, immortal or mortal, at a high plateau 
of peace. 

So plain an allegorical transvaluation is valid, needless to say, for every- 
thing in the Comedy. Unobstructed by the time-conditioned symbols of 
his society and culture, the dream of Dante speaks to every needed human 
awakening. 

He remained for no less than four centuries Italian, with fragmentary 
appearances of his fame abroad. World citizenship Dante won in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries: a universality now too firmly estab-' 
lished for a few scattered, even whimsical, dissents to be of any import. 


There are two manners of poetry. One is an uplifted report of human 
happenings, our evolution in mind and history mirrored in myths. This, 
from Homer down to our great novels and dramas of individual or collec- 
tive life, no matter whether couched externally in prose, is the poetry we 
may call Homeric. The other, rising from struggle and desire, is, more 
than a proposal, a call to evolution and history for new beginnings; a 
faith that moves, or tries to move, the mountains; the ‘violence’ (Matt. 11 
and Par. XX) that takes the kingdom of heaven by force. This is the poetry 
we might call prophetic, or Orphic. 


* Erewhon: title of Butler’s novel, anagram of ‘nowhere’. 
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Dante is of the latter. This is why he chose as his guide not a philospher, 
an Aristotle or Aquinas, as classical or Christian reason would have sug- 
gested, but the sovereign poet, Virgil, to whose primacy in art, uncon- 
tested at that time, and perfection in wisdom medieval folklore had added 
the power of a miracle-maker. For a miracle-maker the poet is, or ought 
to be, in Dante’s view; and the equal of Caesar (‘0 Cesare 0 poeta’, Par.I); 
Caesar being the active leader of men, the poet being the spiritual maker 
or remaker of men. 

A classical image, known to Dante, gave to Parnassus, the mountain 
of the arts, two summits, one of which he assigned (Par. I) to the Muses 
of human poetry, the other to the divine afflatus of his theologised Apollo. 
Varying slightly the allegory, one might say that one summit stands for 
the narrative or Homeric, the other for the prophetic or Orphic. 

Nothing has risen so far to the full greatness of the first-born among 
the great narrations, the Iliad. From a certain point of view these two, 
the Iliad and the Comedy, appear as the two fullest accomplishments of 
man’s genius in words. 

It may be mere chance that the same passion—anger, destructive in 
Achilles under the compassion of Homer, demiurgic in Dante under what 


he felt to be the will of God—is the pulse of both books. 
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Fritz Schachermeyr 


THE GENESIS OF THE 


GREEK POLIS 


For the scholar of ancient history, the ‘polis’ is the most important and 
most worthy subject of study. By ‘polis’ we mean that well-known type 
of Greek city which with its territory constituted an autonomous state 
and, in this respect, was quite similar to the centres of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Ancient Hellas was made up of a great number of such ‘polis’ 
cities. Each of them had its own freedom, its individual pride as an inde- 
pendent republic. But in the over-all picture we recognise in the institu- 
tion of the polis the ground that nourished the dynamic and in a sense 
revolutionary spirit of the ancient Greeks. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, Cleisthenes and Themistocles, Pericles and Alcibiades, Prota- 
goras and Democritus, Plato and Aristotle were the sons of polis cities. 
We may even assert that these men could be what they were only in the 
emancipated and inspired atmosphere of the polis. No other ancient cul- 
ture could have given them birth. If we consider the Greek polis from the 
point of view of universal history we come to a rather astonishing conclu- 
sion: the polis differs from all other comparable cultural institutions in 
Asia, Egypt, and Europe by a very fundamental and special trait: Europe 
knew only a primitive, barbarian, rustic way of life. People were either 
roving nomads or tillers of the soil who lived in simple villages. The Celtic 
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oppida and the Adriatic castella were both rustic in character. Urban 
specialisation, the kind of industriousness that goes with it, a dynamic and 
independent rise of culture—these were lacking everywhere. 

In the Orient, on the other hand, we find at that same time an old, 
venerable and highly developed urban culture, based on a hierarchical 
order. These Oriental cultures, however, remained conservative in their 
religious ideas, and in so far as internal politics were concerned, they 
were not able to develop genuine democracies. Jerusalem alone shows a 
revolutionary and creative spirit akin to that of the polis, though 
tending in a different direction. To some (though a less) extent this 
is true also of the Phoenician cities. For the rest the cities of the 
Near East and of Egypt clung to their old traditions. In the Mediter- 
ranean, only Etruria and Carthage developed a somewhat dynamic 
form, but in many respects this development took place only under Greek 
influence. Rome, in the beginning, tended towards a more conservative 
and rustic type of life and did not show any of the characteristics of the 
Greek polis. It began to draw closer to the Greek model only in the times 
of the Scipios. 

The Greek polis, then, with its dynamic and revolutionary spirit—by 
nature novarum rerum cupidus—as a type of political life stood very much 
alone in early antiquity. Only gradually did it spread all over the ancient 
world. This happened mainly in the Hellenistic and in the Roman periods. 
We should not like to assert, however, that the dynamic spirit of the polis 
was transmitted in the same way as its outward forms. 

The peculiar ways of the Greek polis prompt us to look into the origins 
of this strange phenomenon. Until recently one would hardly have dared 
to raise this question at all, since indeed there was little hope for an answer. 
The material provided by recent excavations and a great deal of informa- 
tion furnished by sociologists, ethnologists, and related palaeological fields 
open up new approaches to the problem. 

The following remarks are meant as an attempt in this direction. We 
are concerned mainly with two aspects of the problem: 1. How did it 
happen at all that the urban principle became the determining cultural 
factor in the Aegean? 2. Why did those Aegean cities take on that peculiar 
nature so characteristic of and indispensable to the Greek polis? 

Recently’ it has become possible to give a satisfactory account of the 








1 Cf. my demonstration in La Nouvelle Clio, I, 1950, pp. 567 et seq. Further investigations of 
this problem will appear i.a. in my treatment s.v. ‘Praehistorische Kulturen in Griechen- 
land’ in the Realencyklopedie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaften and in my new book about 
the oldest civilisations of Greece. 
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early beginnings of the Greek city. The polis did not rise by any means 
from local origins: There are no traces that would lead us from the 
Epipalacolithic caves of the early hunters and food-gatherers to the first 
urban settlements. British and American excavations have proven beyond 
any doubt that the decisive step to agricultural, permanent, and city-like 
settlement was taken in Cilicia, northern Syria, and Upper Mesopotamia 
as early as the fifth and fourth millennia B.c.? As early as about 3500 B.c. 
the people of those countries had risen to a high level of city culture known 
as the “Tell Halaf’. Here we have the cradle of the city culture of the whole 
Eastern Mediterranean. It was at the same time the homeland of ceramics, 
a refined art of weaving, miniature sculpture, and advanced architecture. 
Also the techniques of fortification had reached a high standard in those 
days with the Cilicians.* 

This cultural movement spread from Cilicia—and perhaps also from the 
area about Malatia‘—and reached Greece partly via Asia Minor, partly by 
sea, and created the so-called ‘Sesclo culture’* in that region. Agriculture, 
permanent settlement, and stone construction, specialisation of the various 
crafts, among which weaving, ceramics, and the plastic arts were prevalent, 
were thus introduced in the Aegean from the East. The fertile plains of 
Thessaly show an astonishing density of population. Indeed, it seems that 
during the so-called ‘Neolithic period’ about twice as many villages 
existed in that region as today.* That some settlements had even developed 
into real small towns is demonstrated by Sesclo itself. Remarkably enough 
the most extensive settlement was found on the sites of Athens. It is true 
that the Neolithic remains, except for very few specimens, have fallen 
victim to later building periods, with the result that often only the shafts 
of wells of that time, containing some casual potsherds, testify to the 
former existence of houses. A map indicating the various locations where 
such remains have been found, shows that the regions south, north, and 
north-west of the Acropolis were inhabited. This makes for quite an exten- 
sive area, especially since the citadel itself was most likely a part of the 
settlement. In all probability Athens was one of the largest places in Greece 
even in Neolithic times, and it may be that the name of the city goddess 
Athena spread all over the Aegean at that time with the generic meaning 





*For a basic investigation cf. Braidwood in Archiv fuer Orientforschung, XVI, 1952, pp. 137 
et seq., and Garstang, Prehistoric Mersin, 1953. 

§ Garstang, Fg. 79. 

* Archiv fuer Orientforschung, XVI, 1952, pp. 151 et seq. 

> Cf. my treatment in La Nouvelle Clio, loc. cit. 

° Cf. Grundmann’s map, Athenische Mitteilungen, LXII, 1937, plate 37. 
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of ‘protectress of the city’. Another rather large Neolithic settlement was 
located at Cnossos on Crete, probably even larger than the well-known 
later Great Palace. On the other hand it is true that this island is indebted 
to the Near Eastern civilisations only for a part of its high cultural attain- 
ments. The other part is due to an influx of cultural elements from Egypt. 
On the whole we may say that the city culture, imported as it was from 
the Orient, had taken roots in the Aegean area as early as the first half of 
the third millennium. Further expansion of this urban civilisation to the 
Balkans and the valley of the Danube or to Italy did not take place. 

A new wave of this city culture reached Greece about the beginning of 
the Early Bronze Period, or about 2600.’ At about that time innumerable 
small towns were founded in the western part of Asia Minor. Some of 
them retained their importance even in later times, as, for instance, Troy 
and Gordion and the Anatolian predecessor of what later became Smyrna. 
Troy was distinguished by its superb fortifications and the beautiful palaces 
with their spacious courts surrounded by colonnadesin the style of the Greek 
megaron.® This urban civilisation, together with the use of copper (or 
bronze) which became increasingly important, spread from Western 
Anatolia to the other countries of the Aegean. Poliochni on the island of 
Lemnos speaks eloquently of this movement. The place was surrounded 
by a city wall reinforced by strong towers: it had a paved main street, 
public wells, and gathering or market places. A large hall was found with 
stone steps to sit on, a tiled bathroom and a cistern.’ The art of fortifica- 
tion spread from there to the Cyclades and to Aegina. Such Anatolian 
devices as the fishbone pattern in masonry, the use of the stone hinge, the 
storage rooms called bothroi, and perhaps also the type of megaron with 
apsidal end” have spread as far as the Greek mainland. An unusually exten- 
sive settlement was formed at Tiryns, where powerful princes seem to 
have had their residence as the circular constructions of that place indicate. 
The urban characteristics of the Anatolian settlement—one should almost 


7 Further detail will be given in my ‘Prachistorische Kulturen’. My treatment in Klio, XXXII, 
1939, pp. 251 et seq. has to be modified accordingly, since recent investigations have led me 
to the conclusion that at the beginning of the Early Bronze period (i.e., the beginning of the 
Early Helladic I) the Greeks were under Anatolian influence only through their metallurgy. 
Somewhat later such influence seems to have been exercised also through migrations from 
Asia minor into Greece (at the beginning of Early Helladic I1). 

8 Blegan-Caskey-Rawson-Sperling, Troy I, 1950; cf. Fg. 417 with Fg. 451. 

® So far we have only preliminary reports, e.g., in Archaeologischer Anzeiger, 1932, pp. 166 et 
seq.; ibid., 1933, pp. 245 et seq.; ibid., 1934, pp. 181 et seq.; ibid, 1935, pp. 234 et seq.; ibid., 1936, 
pp. 154 et seq.; ibid., 1937, pp. 167 et seq. 

10 A more detailed account will be found in my treatment in ‘Prachistorische Kulturen’ and 
in my forthcoming book. 
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say, those characteristics of the small, provincial town—became even more 
pronounced on the islands and on the Greek mainland, much more so 
even than in the Neolithic period; and they grew constantly in importance 
with the now dominating trade and industrialisation. 

Greece and Asia Minor now form a cultural unit. On the other hand, 
the urban civilisation has not advanced, even at this time, to the North 
and the West. Thus in Europe city culture is limited to Hellas and the 
Aegean islands. 


This seems to take care of our first question concerning the origins of 
the Aegean city culture; for from then on the urban character of the settle- 
ments was preserved for all times, together with the old Aegean names in 
-nthos and -ssos.™ 

The Aegean area was thus more than 2000 years ahead of the rest of 
Europe in the development of a city culture. The importance of this fact 
will be obvious if we consider that only the urban forms of life have been 
able to overcome certain obstacles and thus could lead to more differen- 
tiated and higher forms of civilisation. 

We now come to our second question: How did this form of city cul- 
ture, indigenous in the Orient, acquire the characteristics peculiar to the 
Greek mentality? 

This problem is much harder to tackle since a great variety of rather 
heterogeneous factors have come into play. Quite certainly the very topo- 
graphy of the country—so different from the continental Orient—played 
an important role. At the risk of repeating well-known facts we must again 
point to the consequences of the insular and peninsular conformation of the 
Aegean area of settlement. Its scattered components could not create a 
united empire. This fact divided Greece into small restricted territories and 
states. Greece, as it were, breathed from the sea-side, both economically 
and politically. It is a matter of fact that ‘the air of the sea makes for free- 
dom’. In the Orient we thus find, for the same reason, a more liberal and 
adventurous way of life among the Phoenicians or the Cyprians than among 
the peoples of the other large territories in the centre of Asia Minor, Egypt, 
or for that matter of the whole Near East, these countries being cut off 
from the sea. 

The geographical situation is responsible not only for the particular 





In my opinion these names of places reached Greece from Cilicia and the Mesopotamian 
and Anatolian border region, partly along with the oldest cultural exchange, partly 
with the expansion during the Early Bronze period. More will be said on this point in my 
*Praehistorische Kulturen’. 
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open-mindedness of the Aegean populations, it has also provided them 
with a special receptivity for visual experience. The great variety of the 
scenery, the wealth of ever new beauty, forming the natural surrounding 
of these people, made them into “eye-men’ (visual types). This is not to 
say that such possibilities were missing elsewhere. But the accents seem to 
lie differently with the Greeks, and this is the reason why art had such a 
special meaning for them, why it was so much more an independent, 
autonomous thing, why the artist and his genius were so greatly honoured, 

That the Aegean civilisation experienced a certain enlargement and 
enfranchisement due to geographic conditions can best be shown by a 
reference to Minoan art. It is true, on Crete as in the Orient we are faced 
with the great palaces of the rulers, rulers ‘by the grace of God’, or of 
princes with the sanctity of priests. And art was determined entirely by 
the tastes and directions of the court. Yet both in form and in contents 
there is a significant difference: in the Orient, art served above all the 
glorification of the ruler, as, e.g., in the oversize representations of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs. In that country the higher officials as well liked to be 
represented at the head of all their subordinates. In inoan art we look 
in vain for such hierarchical tendencies. The (rests of one single fresco 
painting seem to represent a ruler or prince, the so-called ‘Prince with 
the feather crown’; but he is not seated on a throne nor is he arrayed in 
marked dignity. Rather, he is seen strolling in his garden among butter- 
flies and flowers.” It does not happen either, in Cretan art, that a person 
is represented larger than others merely on account of his higher rank. On 
one fresco the audience at a dance in a sacred olive grove form just an 


ordinary assemblage of people, and only a number of fashionable ladies. 


enjoy the privilege of special seats.* The harvest procession on a vase of 
steatite takes its motif from the ways of the ordinary people, and when 
occasionally a group of gift-bearers or an officer with his soldiers" are 
represented, there is always much more of a lyrical, or simply human, than 
of a hierarchic-imperial inspiration. Minoan art, indeed, tends towards the 
idyllic scene or the genre. We guess at a friendly and natural relation be- 
tween the ruler and his subjects, a horizontal relation, so to speak, in con- 
trast to the more solemn, vertical one, from higher to lower, usual in 


12 Bossert, Altkreta, 3rd ed.; but it remains quite uncertain whether the fragments collected at 
this place actually belong together at all. 

13 Evans, The Palace of Minos, III, plate 18. 

14 Bossert, op. cit. 

15 Bossert, op. cit. 
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Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon. I think it is safe to say that the geographical 
nature of the respective countries is responsible for this state of things. 

And yet it cannot be said by any means that in the case of the Minoan 
residences we are already dealing with the ‘polis’. True, Cnossos was a 
big city. Evans has estimated its population at well over 80,000.* But it 
had a palace at its centre just as Mallia, Gurnia and others.” Polis and 
palace, however, are mutually exclusive, politically as well as in terms of 
the general intellectual climate. 

I am thus inclined to think that we have missed another factor so far, 
a factor which is not linked with the local, the geographic conditions, and 
which did not come from the Orient (as did city culture itself), but which 
was imported by the invading Greeks. 

The earliest Greeks moved into Hellas about 2000 B.c."* At that time, 
however, they occupied only the mainland, while simultaneously the 
indigenous Minoan palace culture, which had nothing to do with Greek 
culture, reached its fullest bloom on Crete. The invaders mixed with the 
older population on the mainland; they took over their city culture; they 
came under the influence of the geography of the Aegean; but they brought 
along with them an entirely new element, an element which was to be of 
the greatest importance for the development of the polis: the principle of 
the political community on the basis of personal association. In order to 
explain this we must go further back. 

The invading Greeks belonged to the family of the so-called Indo- 
European peoples.’ The particular traits of these peoples are not known 
to us in their original form; but we can draw certain inferences from the 
similarities among their numerous descendants. Above all, we are able to 
gather from such a comparison that while they also tilled the soil they were 
predominantly cattle breeders. It seems further that they were generally 
rather unsettled. The soil was used for pasture and for the most primitive 
kind of agriculture, using the hoe rather than the plough. When the soil 
was exhausted, they simply moved on, into the territory of the neighbours 
or over larger distances. 

As a consequence of this unsettled way of life no concept of the state as 
bound to a fixed territory could arise among the Indo-European peoples. 


16 Evans, op. cit., II, pp. $63 et seq. 

™ Boull, Correspondence Hellenique; cf. also Bossert, op. cit. 

8 Cf. to this point my treatment in Klio, XXXII, 1939, pp. 261 et seq.; more detail in my 
forthcoming article ‘Praehistorische Kulturen’. 

"The German, Austrian, and Swiss scholars use the expression ‘Indo-Germanic’ with the 
same meaning, but for objective reasons the expression ‘Indo-European’ is to be preferred. 
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Indeed, one gets the impression that there was no such thing at all as the 
‘state’, but that instead they lived in personal ‘associations’. These, of 
course, were not confined to the Indo-Europeans. This kind of associa- 
tion of individuals, these corporations, are found among all migrant 
peoples, as e.g., the Bedouins of the Near East—in this case conditioned 
by the economic necessities of their nomad life.” The essential point of 
all these groups is their system of joint living, of joint shepherding, of 
joint fighting. The members of such associations are usually related to one 
another by family ties. Foreigners may be incorporated while unworthy 
members may be expelled. The main thing, however, is that the associa- 
tion considers itself as a sovereign body and that its members are not 
‘subjects’. They are guided by only one thing: the public opinion of the 
whole association. The chieftain or the sheik or his like has to yield to this 
public opinion; he is but the bearer of the will of the whole, a primus inter 
ares. 

' All this is in direct opposition to what we find in the civilisations with 
a developed agriculture, civilisations which demand permanent settlement; 
which have experienced the fertility of the soil in all its sanctity and mystery; 
whence they form the concept of the territorial state. Here the protection 
of a king is requisite, with a centralised military system; here people are 
prepared to bow as ‘subjects’, if this will guarantee them the possession of 
their soil. And this is in fact the mentality of the soil-tilling cultures of the 
Orient. Similar conditions though perhaps somewhat laxer as we saw above, 
may have prevailed in the Aegean area before the Indo-European invasion. 

And now a rather important point: True, the principle of personal asso- 
ciation of the Oriental Bedouins is in contrast with the territorial principle 
of the agricultural imperial Orient. But as soon as the Bedouins settle 
down, change to agriculture, and form city communities, they almost 
entirely abandon the personal principle of their social order and adopt the 
territorial one. The Indo-European reaction was quite different. Even 
when they penetrated into agricultural regions and subjugated the indi- 
genous populations while adopting their economic system, they retained 
the personal structure of their society, in some cases with astonishing tena- 
city. This explains why in Rome the populus Romanus, together with the 
quirites, is the carrier of the authority of the state. This explains the civitas 
civium in Italy, the Aurunci, the Volsci, etc. It explains, likewise, the pre- 
valence of ethnic designations like ‘Athenians’, ‘Corinthians’, etc., in 


20 On my stay in the Orient from 1917 to 1919 I had an opportunity to observe directly how 
the principle of personal (tribal) association works among the Mesopotamian Bedouins. 
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Greece. By indicating the personal bearers of the state these names sym- 
bolise the state itself while ‘Attica’, ‘Corinthia’, etc., designate merely 
territories and never entered into the concept of the state. It should be 
noted, on the other hand, that the invaders took over not only the pattern 
of city settlement but in most cases even the very cities themselves, Corinth, 
Mycenae, Tiryns, Athens, among others. But they filled these places so 
much with their own conceptions of the state as a personal association that 
down to the latest times the Athenian state was always represented by ‘the 
Athenians’ and never by ‘Athens’ or ‘Attica’. The state itself is always 
called politeia by the Greeks, which means simply the body of the citizens 
or the institution of the citizens, in other words, the same as civitas. The 
word ‘polis’ was used occasionally but only in a secondary way and, as it 
were, for brevity’s sake. 

In the Orient, with its sedentary way of life, this was different. There 
the ethnic name was never used for the state. Only such nomad people as, 
e.g., the Churri or the Achlame and Chabiri, who had no fixed territory, 
formed an exception. As a rule the city itself (the Assyrian word is alu) 
with its territory (matu) stood in the foreground. If one wanted to express 
the concept “the Babylonians’ one had to say: ‘the people (ameluti) of the 
territory (matu) of the city (alu) of Babylon’. The state also was embodied 
in ‘the territory of the city of Babylon, Assur’, etc., or their kings respec- 
tively (‘king of the territory of the city of Babylon, Assur’ etc.). 

It is this tendency towards personal association which I think to be the 
third component in the formation of the Greek polis; for this principle 
added to the city culture and the Mediterranean breadth and liberality that 
self-assertion and autonomy which was to play such an outstanding role 
in the forthcoming developments. But it took more than a millennium to 
bring these three elements into complete harmony. 

The period which followed the invasion of about 2000 B.c. and lasted 
till about 1600 did not achieve this harmony. Of course, we know little 
about that period. On the one hand the small cities of the pre-Hellenic 
time were maintained. But the rulers or lords seem to have had no palaces 
that could be distinguished from the private buildings,” and in general the 
excavations have revealed a much more rustic and simple cultural niveau. 
The splendour of the close-by Minoan palaces may have had a rather 
paralysing effect on the development of those early Hellenes. Moreover 
the Cretans still controlled the sea. 
= In my opinion the house Nr. D of Asine has rightly been claimed as the residence of a lord 


(cf. Froedin-Persson, Asine, 1938, fgg. 42, 49, 47); the same is true for the central establish- 
ment of Malthi (Valmin, Swedish Messenia Expedition, 1938, pp. 77 et seq., fgg. 19 et seq.). 
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It was as late as 1580 that the introduction of the chariot and of chivalric 
warfare brought about a complete change in social and cultural conditions, 
This was the beginning of the Mycenaean period. The same era witnessed 
the rise of an aristocratic-chivalric class from the common people, a class 
which entered into close relations with Crete and at times with the Orient.” 
From there they took over the palace-like houses, and, in keeping with the 
new aristocratic style, they fortified these residences or even made them 
into real citadels. 

This change, indeed, led in a direction quite different from the one the 
polis was actually to follow. For all over Greece two separate social strata, 
a higher and a lower one, were now formed, which were no longer de- 
pendent on the individual cities. The upper stratum was embodied in a 
chivalric class, which applied the principle of association on an entirely 
different and rather supranational plane. Still in the Iliad we recognise 
how the lords, from Thessaly to Ithaca and to the Peloponnesus, form a 
unified social stratum, with its own public opinion and with the king of 
Mycenae as ‘the most kingly’, primus inter pares, at the helm. It is charac- 
teristic of that development that the position of this hegemon was rather 
shaky. According to the Iliad, there was so much criticism and opposition 
on the part of the other noble lords that an overlord such as Agamemnon 
had a hard time saving his prestige and the prerogatives of his position. 
But the point which concerns us most is that the local factors lost impor- 
tance and interest in favour of the feudal cross-relations, arising from 
friendships among ‘hosts’ and ‘guests’ and family ties cutting across all 
territorial boundaries. A cultural expression of this supranational nobility 
is found—as Nilsson has taught us—in the evolution of a master religion 
of the Olympic gods with Zeus as the hegemon and with the étiquette of 
that nobility.” 

Between 1200 and 1000 B.c. other invasions of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean took place, to which the Mycenaean culture largely succumbed. 
The castles, palaces, and most of the settlements were destroyed. Many 
of the Mycenaean Greeks emigrated to the islands and to the west coast 
of Anatolia. The coarse, uncivilised Dorians and north-western Greeks 
pushed in from the mountain ranges of the Balkans. 

When at about 1000 B.c. this movement came to a stop at last, it became 
evident that the nobility had survived the turmoil. We now find them 
22 Cf. especially my treatment in Hethiter und Achaeer, 1935, pp. 158 et seq. 


23 Nilsson, Geschichte der Grieschischen Religion, I, 1941, pp. 327 et seq.; some further informa- 
tion also in my book on Poseidon und die Entstehung des griechischen Goetterglaubens, 1950, 


Pp. 153. 
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also in the new Greek settlements on the islands and in Ionia. Even the 
Dorians produced an analogous ruling class, which inserted itself adroitly 
into the indigenous nobility. And yet we recognise a decisive turn: the 
nobility had manifestly become impoverished, and the old castles and 
palaces were not rebuilt. They were replaced mostly by sanctuaries. In 
Jonia, likewise, we find no separate residences for the lords who now live 
in the city among the other citizens—as for instance Ulysses in the Odyssey 
—unless they preferred an estate in the countryside. 

At this point the city life began to exercise its strongly equalising force 
in Hellas. The noble dynasties were the first victim. One by one the various 
families were deprived of their princely prerogatives. They were levelled 
down, as it were, into the stratum of nobles, a process for which the Odyssey 
gives a revealing illustration in the events on Ithaca. Thus we may fix the 
change from monarchy to aristocratic republic at about the eighth century. 
City and state had always been identical in Greece with its naturally small 
territories. Now the city-state became a republic for the first time. This was 
a major step toward the polis. 

However, the supra-national connexion within the caste of nobles was 
still the more powerful factor. Friendship and hospitality were not barred 
by national boundaries, and the Lelantian feud, e.g., divided the Hellenic 
nobility according to such friendships. But everywhere we can observe 
how, gradually, this ruling class loses cohesion and finally disintegrates. 
Ever since the kings had been eliminated, the nobility had wielded 
absolute power and had given themselves to a shameless exploitation of 
the common people. The ensuing unbearable conditions made for disunity 
among the nobility itself; individual families quarrelled with one another; 
and now emerged the drawing power of what was to become the ‘polis’. 

The aristocratic-supranational interpretation of the principle of associa- 
tion was now opposed by a new interpretation of this same principle, in 
the territorial sense, applied to the inhabitants representing the individual 
state, and thus to the ‘people of the state’ (Staatsvolk). The ‘citizenship’ 
suddenly moved into the foreground. It is true that there were as yet 
many gradations in so far as rights were concerned; but the citizen body 
was already felt as a whole and as something that exceeded the distinctions 
of class. There was thus a politeia in the sense of civitas, defined as ‘the 
Athenians’, ‘the Corinthians’, etc. The assembly of the people, too, 
clearly demarcated this politeia, regardless of the fact that the poor enjoyed 
no active civic rights beyond that of participating in this assembly. But 
they were ‘Athenians’, or ‘Corinthians’, they had the basic privileges and 
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the protection of their home-state and, in all probability, a vote in the 
assembly of the people.* 

For the first time patriotism became the highest virtue in this politeia. 
For the first time the Greeks were filled with ambition and pride as 
citizens; and polis began to compete with polis. We seem to be witnessing 
the labour pains of the polis—a process which took place athwart the 
seventh and sixth centuries. 

It is worth noting that the idea of the polis was first promoted by two 
rather different historical factors: by lawgivers like Solon and Pittacus on 
the one hand, and by tyrants and autocrats like Kypselos and Peisistratus 
on the other. In both cases the purpose was to break the hybris and injus- 
tice of the aristocratic regime and to free the people from lawlessness and 
economic distress. Solon and Pittacus, who themselves belonged to the 
noble class, tried to find a compromise solution which would be bearable 
for both parties. Again and again we find the word patris in the poems of 
Solon; it is the polis of Athens, according to his words, over which the 
goddess Athena holds her protecting hands; on behalf of this polis he im- 
plores the gods to grant them Eunomia,** the boon of adulthood. 

The polis idea of the tyrants was conceived differently. They too 
rejected the one-sided demands of the nobility, to which they incidentally 
belonged, and tried to reconcile the people with the upper classes on the 
basis of a common patriotism.” But they did not credit the people, the 
citizenship, which they thus created, with political maturity and the capa- 
city for self-government. They claimed supreme authority, based on their 
personal and hereditary power. Here lay the inconsistency which even- 
tually was to lead to their overthrow. The merit of the tyrants, however, 
was that they introduced and upheld the idea of representative government 
in the polis which was to take over the functions exercised so far by the 


24 In Aristotle this aspect of the politeia has been rather distorted, in as much as he neglects the 
fact that, basically, membership in the citizenry was assured by the right of domicile, a right 
which was never contested, not even by the oligarchs, as is well known. Compared to this 
basic right of belonging to the citizenry, even the right to participate in the assembly of the 
people must appear as secondary. 

25 Pittacus belonged to the nobility at least through his marriage with a woman of the 
Eupatridae family. 

26 Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, 1949, Pallas Athena, Fgg. 3, 4; patris, Fgg. 2; 23, 9; 24, 8; 
eunomia, Fgg. 3, 32. 

27 How closely Peisistratos was related to the noble caste is revealed by the assistance which 
the nobility of Eretria, Thebes, and Argos gave him at his second return to Athens. Further, 
the Archon lists by Meritt, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 59 et seq. show that the Alcmaeonids 
lived unharmed and unmolested in Athens up to theassassination of Hipparchus and that they 
even held the highest positions. 
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courts of the nobility: the protection of the arts. Solemn festivals, compe- 
titive sports, and magnificent buildings were now in the service of this 
supreme cause; poets and poetry were promoted and supported. 

When the Peisistratides fell and Solon’s ideas finally triumphed over 
those of the tyrants, his young, and as yet very moderate, democracy took 
over from the tyrannis the supreme ideal of a representative polis, dedi- 
cated to the protection and promotion of the arts. This finally signified 
the kairos of optimal harmony among the three components of the polis, 
each of which had existed separately for a long time. The genesis of the 
polis was completed. 

How the polis fulfilled its great mission in the fifth and fourth centuries 
cannot be developed in detail in these pages. We shall restrict ourselves to 
a summary enumeration of its most important innovations and creations. 

In literature we owe to the polis tragedy and comedy; in the plastic and 
graphic arts the polis inaugurated the style we call ‘classical’, with its own 
ideal of beauty which has remained the ideal down to modern times. The 
revolutionary spirit of the polis manifested itself in a constant fight against 
the monarchical, dictatorial, or oligarchical forms of government and in 
the promotion of the democratic ideal and the autonomy of the citizen 
body. This achievement was paralleled by another revolutionary act: the 
emancipation of intellectual life from Greek mythology and the attempt 
to create a new concept of the universe with the help of philosophy, ethics, 
and science. The polis, in fact, succeeded in bringing philosophy to a 
bloom, in laying the foundations for science, and pointing the way to a 
new ethics. Plato and Aristotle failed, on the other hand, in their efforts 
to erect a new faith in the gods in place of the old religion which the age 
of enlightenment had undermined. At this point we see the limits that 
were set to the creative possibilities of the polis. Its revolutionary spirit 
had been able to destroy the old religion; but in its anthropocentric attitude 
it was unable to create a new one. 

In conclusion let me mention one more important fact: the principle 
of autonomy in personal association remained valid throughout the bloom 
and maturity of the polis. Indeed, one gets the impression that the ‘per- 
sonal’ character of association was even intensified. The sovereignty of 
the citizenry tolerated less and less restrictions, not even the smallest. It 
became more and more impatient of its own officials and functionaries 
and sought to free the assembly of the people (as the sole carrier of public 
opinion) of any restrictions whatever. For this purpose “ostracism” was 
introduced already under Cleisthenes, and it became thus possible to exile 
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every year one citizen for a period of ten years, often for no other reason than 
for having attracted public displeasure or suspicion. A short time later the 
election of the higher officials was replaced by appointment by lot: 
whereby, of course, these offices lost their significance. It is true that the 
individual citizen now enjoyed absolute freedom. He was allowed to 
write and teach, to act and create as freely as nowhere else in the world, 
for he was a co-sovereign and nobody’s subject. But he who excelled in 
true creativeness found himself watched more suspiciously than ever by 
public opinion, which wielded supreme power. This public opinion 
threatened him with ostracism and lawsuits. Thus Anaxagoras was exiled; 
Pheidias died in prison; Aspasia was threatened with prosecution; Pericles 
was deprived of his office. Blind passion issued death sentence after death sen- 
tence in the lawsuit against the Hermocopidae; and capital punishment was 
meted out to the victorious generals of the battle of the Arinnusae. Finally 
public suspicion hit even the greatest and most innocent, Socrates. Free- 
dom and creativity, passion and blind arbitrariness thus are close neigh- 
bours in this polis. Here again we become aware—as so often in history 
—of the ineluctable connexion between light and shadow in the same 
picture. 

This brings us to the conclusion of these pages, in which we tried to 
show what a long and painstaking way history often has to go to arrive at 
the optimal result. The coincidence of Oriental, Aegean, and Indo- 
European factors, and an experimentation of well over a thousand years 
with all these components eventually brought about the polis. 
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AESTHETICS AND HISTORY 


Literature and art, which previously had been considered as cultural tradi- 
tions, became, during the nineteenth century, objects of historical know- 
ledge; the feeling of contemporaries was ‘that history would be the 
hallmark of the nineteenth century, and would lend it its name, just as 
philosophy had given its name to the eighteenth’.* Of the many perspec- 
tives from which a work of art can be viewed, there was none more 
constant thereafter than that of history. 


Since the time of Romanticism historical awareness is part of artistic 
creation itself; the artist conceives of art as a total order in which he has 
his place, and monuments of modern art arise under a firmament that 
seeks to embrace a universal past and present. Chateaubriand compares 
Homer to the Bible; Madame de Staél contrasts the literature of the north 
with that of the Midi; Lamartine and Hugo read Shakespeare, Byron, and 
the false Ossian; Sainte-Beuve writes Tableau de la Poésie frangaise au 
I6ieme siécle: from there to Baudelaire’s discovery of Edgar Allen Poe; 


1 Augustin Thierry, in 1834. 
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to Stefan George’s discovery of Mallarmé; to Gide’s discovery of Dostoey- 
ski; to Eliot’s resuscitation of Gongora; to Breton listing his precursors 
in his Manifest du Surréalisme; (Swift is surrealist in his malice, Sade in 
his sadism, Hugo is surrealist when he is not stupid)—from Manet’s dis- 
covery of the Japanese engravings his grocer used for wrapping-paper, to 
Picasso’s exhumation of Negro masques: we witness a long parade of 
resurrections and discoveries which faithfully accompany modern art on 
its march toward an unknown masterpiece. But historical development 
of artistic awareness does not end here, in making literature and art an 
object of knowledge; the artist, who has always borrowed from other 
artists, now tends, if not to use them all, at least to seek them outside of 
a single tradition. Others have exacted from history a confirmation of 
their national independence: the feeling for primitive sources, for origins, 
is, in the nineteenth century, one of the literary expressions of the awaken- 
ing of nationalities. Wackenroder’s eulogy of Diirer becomes inter- 
mingled with a moving evocation of old Nuremberg: ‘Blessed be your 
golden age, Nuremberg, the only period when Germany could boast of 
having its own national art . . .” Over and above this, curiosity about the 
Middle Ages is one answer French historians give to the German, who is 
never far removed from nationalism. The chansons de geste are a creation 
of eleventh-century France and not at all, as Uhland claims, of ‘the 
German spirit in Roman guise’ . . . History continues to nurture only 
the rhythms of life. 

But, from L’ Histoire littéraire de la France which the Benedictines of 
Saint Maur undertook in the eighteenth century, to Manuel bibliographique 
de la littérature frangaise, curiosity and historical research in regard to 
literature tend more and more to assume the form of scientific knowledge. 
Art and literature become the subject of a science which, like all science, 
must consider its object as a thing to reconstruct in its entirety and to 
situate in the category to which it belongs, allowing for its relationship 
to our own subjectivity. We must determine the causes from which a 
masterpiece has sprung (‘the supreme end is to find the point of impetus 
of forces in motion . . . Where is the original seed? How has it passed 
from potentiality to action?’*) to detect influences and sources, to establish 
what is the best text, to clarify, by studying variants, each particular method 
of creation, etc. Upon a gigantic collective pedestal the edifice of an 
historical science of literature never ceases to rise. Its imperatives are 


2 Joseph Bédier. 
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familiar: ‘to outlaw sentimental qualities,’ ‘to understand clearly and not 
to judge’. 

So strong is the evidence that literature is mainly the object of an emo- 
tional experience and judgment that the masters of literary history have 
frequently admitted that their work was not exhaustive. Sainte-Beuve 
commented ironically on their first steps and their penchant for the 
‘unpublished document’. “Notwithstanding this never ending supple- 
mentary research, let us preserve, if possible, the lightness of taste, the 
quick and delicate impression, in the presence of masterpieces alive with 
spirit, let us dare to have an opinion, clear and lively too, and quite 
definite, quite objective, sure of what it is without supporting evidence...’ 

But Gustave Lanson, the master of literary history, is not loath to charge 
Sainte-Beuve, the master of taste and impression, with having spoken 
more of the men than of their works. “Take his causeries du Lundi and see 
how rare are the essays dealing with great writers, and on the other hand, 
what spate of talk about all sorts of people whose common characteristic 
is that they wrote much or little but always as amateurs, never with the 
intention of creating a real literary work—women, judges, courtezans, 
generals, princes . . . And when, in his Lundis he does concentrate on a 
great writer, does he not carefully avoid a straightforward approach to 
the great works?’ Yes, Sainte-Beuve does judge (‘There is now more 
room than ever for opinions that emanate from genuine good taste’), 
but for him the value of a work is in its revealing spontaneity. ‘I always 
try to judge writers by their innate power and by denuding them of what- 
ever is superfluous or acquired.’ To which Lanson replies that the value 
of a work resides in the work itself: “He treated masterpieces of literature 
in the same way that he would consider the hastily written memoirs of 
a general or the epistolary effusions of a woman; he puts all these writings 
to the same use; they serve as a point of departure for reaching the soul 
or the spirit; this is precisely the way to eliminate literary quality.’ His- 
torians themselves agree that history is not enough, and reproach critics 
for being more history-minded than they are themselves . . . 

History does not attempt to exclude or replace aesthetics . . . It merely 
encloses it in parentheses; one cannot do everything at once. There is 
a time to determine the sources of a work: a time to quench one’s thirst 
in the work itself. 


3 Gustave Lanson. 
4‘ De la Tradition en Littérature 
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Still, everything goes just as if history, far from evading and bequeath- 
ing to others the problem of value, denied the legitimacy of such a prob- 
lem. Or better still, as if, in denying the problem, history thought it had 
provided a solution to it. 

Weare familiar with the savoury page in Victor-Marie, comte Hugo where 
Péguy accuses literary history of having obfuscated the living vision of a 
work: 

To look for information about a monument, a work, a text, for a 
text, for the meaning of a text, everywhere but in the text itself (and 
these are the same men who claim they invented the idea of relying up- 
on the text, of going to the text), (you know, the famous sources), to seek 
light about a text, the meaning of a text, everywhere, as long as and 
only on the condition that it cannot be in the text itself... 

They load their backs with the burden of all these ladders and 
micrometers and, leaving their house, moving out of their own home, 
without thought of return, they enter the house across the street, or 
as often as possible, a house much farther away, the farthest house, to 
see if there might not be, in this, the farthest house, some kind of a 
garret window, a hidden corner whence they might glimpse their house 
from this great distance (abandoned, to glimpse their own abandoned 
house), where one might, perhaps, by manipulating many instruments 
and then making many calculations, see, glimpse a little of what was 
happening at home... 

“We must reread Le Cid,’ Péguy concludes, ‘or rather we must read it 
for the first time, and view ourselves afresh.’ 

Between history and aesthetics quite a conflict exists. 


The history of German art—ever anxious for philosophical justifica- 
tion—has often linked the option upon which it is based with a rejection 
of aesthetics. Already Hegel opposed the historical succession of forms to 
an aesthetic of beauty, the representative value of works (their power to 
manifest a style) to their plain value . . . 

For Worringer, if art is the object of history then it cannot be that of 
aesthetics. What is aesthetics? Nothing more than ‘physchological inter- 
pretation of classical style’. Classical style is bound to the idea of beauty; 
but other styles are indifferent to beauty: no coherent ensemble of norms 
can extend its jurisdiction over the whole of art. Traditionally, aesthetics 
attempts to persuade us of the sovereignty of classical art (it alone would 
be art) by reducing the archaic to an awkward expression and the baroque 
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to a decadent expression. (To the extent that Hegel sees Greek art as the 
pinnacle of which symbolic art and Romantic art are but the two support- 
ing sides, he escapes history and remains in the field of aesthetics.) Had 
Gothic art aspired to beauty he would be justified in judging it as gross, 
barbaric, for it never achieved it. But it did not aim at beauty, and it 
accomplished what it attempted. To go back to Riegl’s idea of a Kunst- 
wollen contrasted with ‘power’, Worringer affirms that the history of art 
is not the history of the progress of a creative power, culminating in 
classical art, then degenerating into decadent or imitative forms, but 
rather the history of irreducible, incomparable intentions, formed by the 
artistic will. Every style stems from a particular intention. What we must 
do is to trace the course of that intention. Through Gothic art one must 
reach the Gothic soul: it is ridiculous to measure this art by the norms of 
formal art. Worringer hopes for a “psychology of humanity’, to be drawn 
from psychological interpretations of successive styles: the relationship he 
would hope to reveal is that which connects the intention of the artist with 
the expressive reality of a style, rather than the relationship of the formal 
structure of a work with its effect on us. It is not a matter of knowing 
whether the artist has been successful and how—that is the vain purpose 
of aesthetics—but rather what the artist wanted to do, with the understand- 
ing that any work is successful to the extent that it truly expresses the 
intention that governs it. “A new historical science must have as its axiom 
that the artist knew how to do what he wished to do and that he did not 
know how to do what he never had any intention of doing.” 

The fallacy of aesthetics reposes, according to Worringer, upon the 
preconception of ineptness: according to Spengler, upon the prejudgment 
of civilisation.® 

Just as the plurality of cultures banishes the concept of Civilisation, so 
the plurality of arts will exorcise aesthetics. In order to speak about aesthe- 
tics, all the arts, despite their differences, must be in agreement about 
something essential; on whatever level, there must be one system of 
aesthetics. However, styles, like cultures, are self-enclosed entities, lacking 
acommon ground, lacking communication. The history of art? A succes- 
sion of ruptures, of voices in disagreement, of untranslatable languages. 
If there is no language or thought capable of understanding, of compre- 
hending as different aspects of the same human genius the fundamental 


5 Gothic Art. 
6 The Decline of the West. 
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notions of historical culture—the atman, the tao, the Faustian myth of the 
Occident—then there is no aesthetic sensitivity where a Greek statue, an 
Egyptian statue, oriental mosques and our easel paintings can meet. We 
neither understand nor like Egyptian or Chinese statues, we only think we 
like and understand them. For nothing is given twice, nothing is inherited: 
like our minds, art goes from the irreducible to the irreducible. Mycenae 
and Egypt never caused the eyelids of Dorian Greece to flutter, the 
Renaissance did not revive antiquity (the Renaissance was the transforma- 
tion of Gothic to modern): nudes were contrasted with portrait painting, 
the Euclidian static to the Faustian soul, Pygmalion, in love with the 
statue he sculptured, to Siegfried, struggling to free Brunhilde from the 
marble . . . Where, then, do styles converge unless in the insignificant? 
For there are, obviously, common elements: “elements of manual tech- 
nique’, ‘logic of colours, lines, tone, of construction, of order’... These 
common elements are the smallest part of causality. The essence of art is 
on the side of Destiny: on the side of genius, of ‘formal irreducible will’, 
‘Despite aesthetics’, Spengler affirms, ‘there is no atemporal, uniquely 
true method, but a history of art to which, as to every living thing, clings 
the mark of irreversibility’. He feels, just as Worringer does, that the 
essential task of the specialist is to connect style with intention: the last 
great work that the Occident must produce before it disappears is the 
‘morphology of the Historical Universe’. ‘Psychologies of humanity’, 
‘morphologies of culture’: like Worringer, Spengler places a work on 
a level where the difference in quality is no longer of any moment. (The 
references, however, are illuminating: the great painters of the nineteenth 
century are not Courbet, Manet and Renoir, but Bécklin, Marées, Leibl, 
Menzel. And German nationalism merely serves to provide examples: had 
he been a Frenchman, Spengler surely would have opposed poor painters 
to the great ones, as long as they were representative. 


But the history of art and of literature does not philosophise this way 
about itself; one scientific method among many, it is aware of being only 
history and would like to shelve the problem of value. Can it really do 
so? Whatever it does, this literature of which it is the history is the very 
same literature that is the object of value judgment; however prudent and 
modest it attempts to remain, history can hardly leave intact anything 
it has touched. What historian, having dedicated his life to scientific 
analysis, can escape the feeling that literature is essentially and even 
uniquely an historical object? Who would care to devote himself to a 
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task that he deems secondary? We say that first one must understand 
clearly and then judge; one can easily end up by thinking that only under- 
standing clearly matters. History, by its mere presence, perverts values, 
creates a precedent hostile to aesthetics. 

To say that history perverts values is not enough: it does not recognise 
them. Historical analysis tends primarily to link a work with the causes 
that produced it: history sees literature as a unified and homogeneous 
whole wherein all works come together, as expressions of an era and as 
links in a vast causality. According to this point of view every work has 
the same value; literature, for the historian, is any literature. History, 
a powerful leveller, has multiplied during the last century its studies on 
writers about whom one can say no more than that they were writers. It 
investigates both Pradon and Racine, Thomas as well as Pierre Corneille, 
Népomucéne Lemercier as well as Hugo: Gissing is as goad a subject as 
Dickens, Nekrassov as Pushkin, Heinse as Hélderlin. Is the study of 
Manon Lescaut better than that of Le Doyen de Killerine, that of L’ Héritiére 
de Birague not as good as that of Illusions perdues? Whether we like it or 
not, great works are not left unsullied by the indiscriminate study of both 
great and minor works; this equality of treatment abases greatness more 
than it elevates mediocrity. An obscure resentment against greatness lurks 
beneath historical detachment and lends it strength. Strangely enough, 
history desperately tries to show on what loans originality subsides, whence 
the fresh waters that we drink from flow, what throngs surround the 
solitary genius, what similarities coincide with the exceptional. Shakes- 
peare is just another Elizabethan dramatist, Calderon a dramatist of the 
Golden Age, Rembrandt a painter of the Dutch school who depicts in 
his own way Holland of the seventeenth century, just as Ter Borch 
depicted his century, Greco is an imitator of Tintoretto, Ronsard’s poetry 
stems from Pindar’s and from the anacreontic ode, Chateaubriand from 
Homer and Virgil, Hugo borrows from the Bible, Claudel from Aeschylus 
... If great works are not entirely reduced to their sources at least they are 
diminished by them; their privilege and their solitude are denied by 
demonstrating that they reflect their times like any other works, that they 
are subject, like everything else, to causality. The Republic of Equality 
replaces the Homeric Triumph. 

The spirit of history is so much the spirit of analysis that the historian’s 
secret desire is to spend all his days in an immense preliminary investiga- 
tion, a preparation that would merely prepare other preparations. All too 
willingly the historian withdraws to his monographs, his detailed studies, 
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his ‘approaches’. Rare are those who realise that ‘synthesis must enliven 
analysis’.’ 

Scruples? Indeed. But also complacency toward an activity that denies 
literature as a field where value is supreme. 

Even though monographs on Rotrou and Pradon multiply, even though 
historians are content to point out what the great have borrowed from the 
obscure and to hint at their equality, no history will ever give Rotrou and 
Pradon the same importance as Corneille or Racine. To the extent that 
history results in a synthetic exposition, it has to find a hierarchy, an 
organisation, to decide which writers deserve capital letters and photo- 
graphs. “Monumental history’ follows ‘antiquarian history’, to quote 
Nietzsche. 

But the historian carries over into synthesis his distrust of value judg- 
ments. Let history itself (and not the historian) indicate ‘great works’! 
History is God’s judgment . . . 

Therefore there cannot be such a thing as a history of contemporary 
art: time has not yet spoken. History, retracing the sources, knows the 
vanity of contemporary judgment. It knows, for instance, from Chateau- 
briand that the seventeenth century ignored its own literature. ‘We see 
Rollin, a man of great taste and knowledge, weighing the merits of 
Fléchier and of Bossuet and making it quite clear that generally the 
former was preferred . . . Read what La Bruyére and Voltaire themselves 
have said of the literature of their period: is it possible that they speak of 
the days when Fénelon, Bossuet, Pascal, Boileau, Racine, Moliére, La 
Fontaine, Jean-Jacques, Rousseau, Buffon and Montesquieu lived?’ One 
cannot read without embarrassment, Jean Paulhan remarks, what Sainte- 
Beuve, Brunetiére, Lemaitre, Faguet, Anatole France wrote about Baude- 
laire, Stendhal and Mallarmé . . . This is because Rollin and the critics 
of the nineteenth century demanded enlightenment from falsely judged 
aesthetics, incapable of giving it: history alone provides enlightenment. 
In 1828, Emile Deschamps drew up the list of awards for the last few years. 
‘Monsieur Victor Hugo revealed his talent by the ode, Monsieur de 
Lamartine by the elegy, Monsieur Alfred de Musset by poetry.’ Sur- 
prising insight! Is judgment really so impossible without the aid of his- 
tory? But in 1829 the list of awards was reviewed and we read: ‘We had 
not then received Confidences by Monsieur Jules Lefevre, Contes D’ Espagne 
et d’Italie by Monsieur Alfred de Musset, Poésies romaines by Monsieur 








7 René Bray. 
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Jules de Saint-Félix, Iambes by Auguste Barbier nor Marie by Monsieur 
Brizeux, nor Derniéres Paroles by my brother Antony Deschamps. . .’ 
Is it not apparent that literature in the making is unjudgeable? According 
to Thibaudet’s advice, the historian should therefore ignore any literature 
‘which is not yet sorted out’. Or, if he does pore over it, he should only 
do so to classify, by generations, by categories, by motifs, subordinating 
and excluding nothing. He should cite all the names that are known to 
him, however short of space he might be. The same chapter (‘Psychologists 
and Analysts’) should include 26 lines on Marcel Proust and 30 on Henry 
Bordeaux, 8 on Louis Artus.* 

Even Thibaudet, speaking in 1935 of Tendances Actuelles de la Littérature 
frangaise includes André Malraux’s novels and those of Francois Bonjean 
in the same paragraph entitled ‘L’orient’.’ There are many similar and 
amusing examples but it is useless to cite them. As we approach the contem- 
porary period it is quite plain that histories of literature bear less and less 
resemblance to preceding periods and are more and more akin to tele- 
phone directories. 

Historians readily admit the difficulty of the situation. But they say 
there is no way out. 


The historian does not neglect the problem of hierarchy; he believes that 
to resolve it beyond any uncertainty of judgment is the very task of history. 

But nothing is more ambiguous than this notion of historical impor- 
tance whose objectivity is contrasted with the subjectivity of judgment. 
The historian believes that the significance of a work is assured by what 
it reveals about its era and by the role it played in it: ‘representative’ 
works are cherished by the historian because he finds in them less art than 
history and because the hierarchy of works thus seems to him to be com- 
pletely unarbitrary, as assured as a well-documented chronology. But the 
criterion of what is representative often appears to be marginal: it defends 
a secondary value exposed to oblivion more than it establishes the real 
importance of the work. This the historian himself acknowledges. 
Although Benozzo Gozzoli is not a first-class painter, his “Journey of the 
Magi to Bethlehem’ depicts a court cavalcade and thus provides us with 
information about festivals in fifteenth-century Florence. Nor can we for- 
get that Astrée or the letters of Guez de Balzac, Voiture’s verse, Béranget’s 
poems are precious evidence because they are more closely associated with 





8 Bédier-Hazard: Littérature francaise, II, 382. 
* Encyclopedie francaise. 
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their times than greater works . . . This partiality is stated prudently and 
leads to further partiality. But if the historian seeks less of literature and 
more of history in a work, why doesn’t he go directly to history? The 
periodicals of the times are more instructive than Voiture’s verse, a file 
of the Constitutional or the Globe is of greater interest than Béranger’s 
songs; La Mode and Les Frangais peints par eux-mémes are more helpful in 
understanding French society under the Restoration than Balzac’s novels, 
Works that are dominated by the spirit of the era reflect not so much its 
historical reality as its dreams. Novels of knighthood and I’ Astrée, tearful 
comedies and sentimental novels, Parnay’s elegies and the minor erotics 
of the eighteenth century, the ‘black’ novels and the feuilletons of the 
nineteenth are not at all ‘representative’ of history but rather of what a 
moment of history exacted of a masterpiece or an imaginative work. 
When he turns to these works for their historical truth, the historian is 
thwarted: the archives of the period are more helpful. Should he see these 
works for what they are—a moment of reverie and of aesthetic aware- 
ness—he must define the importance of a work by the very thing he was 
seeking to escape in history: its harmony with a transitory taste. Why is 
he wary of the taste of his day, entrusting evaluation to posterity, if a 
work merely has to suit the taste of a day to acquire historical importance? 
The historian’s partiality for representative works results in a history that 
is falsely historical or in an aesthetics that is falsely aesthetic (the taste of 
the period, of course, is no criterion) and will not be worthy of its name. 


Is historicity inherent in a fact merely because it occurred in the past? 
Rather, is it not inherent in what somehow never ceases to occur? The 
present calls historical anything that has a place in the past. But only that 
which occurred in the past and still retains a meaning in the present is 
important. The historian honours not so much the ‘representative’ work 
as the ‘masterpiece’; and, for history, what makes a masterpiece is its 
permanence. 

What Goethe referred to as the ‘productivity’ of works frequently 
strikes the historian as the essence of their permanence. For an historian, 
dedicated to the search for causality, a work is sacred if it is a source, a 
stimulus for other works; hence the value of a work is confused with its 
material importance, which can be measured and appreciated without 
arbitrary judgment. Productivity is a fact. Restored to its true dimension 
—the future—the historicity of a fact can never be revealed at the very 
moment of its occurrence. The first Nazi putsch in Munich seemed an 
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insignificant event; the 6th of February 1934 brought a new twist in 
French politics, and the symbol of the post-war world is no longer the 
palace of the United Nations in Geneva but rather the sealed car which 
carries Lenin to his destination in Petrograd. And no one yet knows 
whether the Russian revolution, like the Nazi revolution, was merely the 
beginning of an episode in the twentieth century, or whether, like the 
French revolution, the beginning of a world epoch. The same is true of 
works of art; we cannot judge contemporary art because we are not 
acquainted with posterity. Who could guess in 1857 the value of the 256 
pages of Baudelaire that Poulet-Malassis published? When Hugo speaks 
of a ‘fresh thrill’, it is merely a polite formula: and no one can blame the 
critics of those days for not having seen what was not then visible. 
Baudelaire’s worth is nothing more than his importance, his importance 
nothing more than his influence; a history of French literature gives him 
much space because the sonnet (in) Correspondence contains symbolism} 
Tableaux parisiens, realism; because Moréas salutes him as ‘the true pre- 
cursor’ and Rimbaud as ‘a true god’. 

Nerval is singled out and separated from the minor Romantics with 
whom he had been confused because his Chiméres contains symbolism and 
surrealism: Gautier is dropped—he leads to the Parnassians who lead to 
nothing. The Roman school interests only a few curious people on the peri- 
phery of literature because the trail blazed by Moréas has been abandoned. 
Ponsard and Scribe are triumphant the year that Les Burgraves appears. 
We may as well forget them: for where is the posterity of Lucréce? Les 
Trophées led nowhere: Une Saison en Enfer led to half a century of poetry. 
Les Chants de Maldoror—surrealism. The greatness of Manet, of Cézanne 
and Goya can be ascribed to a new pictorial era for which they laid down 
the law. 

Indeed . . . But the criterion of productivity, if it allows the historian 
to contrast a judgment of fact with one of value, is illusory. For, any 
value judgment is subjective. 

In a page of his Journal, André Gide questions the perspectives we are 
here concerned with. In speaking of Boylesve, he likens his writings to a 
lesser Balzac and adds: 

In a general way it is interesting to note that the lineage of great men 
is always doubtful and in a sense, oblique, thatitisnever the accomplished 
masterpiece, or rather the most accomplished aspect of each work which 
the disciple will imitate or take inspiration from, but on the contrary, 
its defects; just as, in nature, parasitic proliferation develops on the shady 
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side, not in the sun. In every work of art, its defects, its weaknesses are 
preferred to its perfections; the disciple seizes upon the imperfect 
because that aspect is the only one he can hope to develop . . . In just 
such a way Baudelaire’s disciples borrowed from Fleurs du Mal the 
macabre, the strange (see Rollinat), never that perfection which is 
priceless. The same is true of Michelangelo, etc. It is rare that an artist, 
however great, develops to perfection every part of his talent; and when 
that does happen (Goethe, Racine, Poussin), one can truly say that there 
are no followers because all the roads are closed. 

Is not Gide right? It would certainly seem that only the most super- 
ficial aspect of a work is influential. Imitation implies the imitable and the 
imitable is incompatible with genuine quality. To the historical criterion 
of productivity, is it not fitting to contrast the anti-historical aesthetics of 
the inimitable? Imitation, the salvation of schools, is the scourge of art, 
Hugo said. Is not beauty sterile: . . . “if beauty were not death’? The 
great Shakespeare is he who has no followers, not he who influences 
Romantic drama; the great Hugo is not he whom we find reflected in 
Sully Prudhomme, but the man we find only within himself; what does 
Rollinat add to Baudelaire, Pradon, Lemercier, and Ponsard to Racine? 
The more a work is inimitable (unproductive) the greater it is. Les 
Pauvres Gens inspired more plagiarists than Le Satyre; the style of La 
Nouvelle Héloise was more popular than that of Réveries; the tone of 
Martyrs more engaging than the tone of Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. The 
posterity of Resurrection is more visible than is the future of War and Peace; 
Maupassant exerts more influence than Balzac; Cocteau more than Saint- 
Jean Perse. Turner and Constable are much more ‘productive’ in this 
sense than Vermeer or Watteau; Monet more than Renoir. Neither 
Ingres nor Delacroix nor Géricault had followers. What does Signac add 
to Seurat, or Cros to Signac? Although Sérusier may have stimulated 
Gauguin he is nonetheless a mediocre painter. Rouault’s solitude does not 
diminish his genius any more than a crowd of disciples adds to Picasso's 
(on the contrary, this crowd shows up his vulnerable side). Although 
Barbés influenced Montherland he is not as great a writer as Proust, who 
has no disciples. The fact that Moréas hails Baudelaire as ‘the true pre- 
cursor’ does not account for Baudelaire’s genius—and Poe remains a 
rather limited poet in spite of the fact that Baudelaire and Mallarmé 
attributed to him part of their own inspiration. 


Genius can exist without disciples, and mediocrity can have its own 
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posterity. But to the idea of influence Gide’s text gives a too precise 
meaning. ‘Productivity’ is not the stimulation of disciples but the shaping 
of the literature of the future. The productive writer is not he who lends 
himself to imitation but rather the one who opens the floodgates, who 
helps the future to take form. Rimbaud’s fecundity is not to be found in 
his imitators who, for the last fifty years, have been feeding the esoteric 
‘avant-garde’ journals. Is it to be found in Claudel? Less than in the 
new horizons he illuminated. Baudelaire’s fertility is not in his style but 
in his revolution: the fact that after Les Fleurs du Mal nothing of any impor- 
tance in European poetry was written the way it had been written before. 
Hugo’s posterity may happen to call itself Eugéne Manuel or Sully 
Prudhomme; Mallarmé’s, René Ghil; Joyce’s, Samuel Beckett: their real 
heritage is the doors they close upon the past, those they open, tentatively, 
upon the future. It is true that, far from adding to the lustre of 
Apollinaire, his disciples cast discredit upon him; yet his greatness is in- 
separable from the rustling murmur of his sources. He was right to state 
proudly: ‘I sow my songs like grain.’ Great works transform the society 
they spring from like the strange dawn of a new day. 

But one can recognise that such fertility is the property only of great 
works without regarding it as a criterion that is material, that renders 
unnecessary the perspective of opinion. Despite history, productivity is 
not an isolated fact that is imposed upon us as the object of an experience— 
like a thing, an event. Doubtless the influence of works upon each other is 
a material fact that historical knowledge can investigate without departing 
from its objectivity: but then the productive writer becomes he, whoever 
he might be, who has imitators and disciples, whoever they might be. 
Marmontel as well as Laclos, Paul de Kock as well as Balzac, Ponson du 
Terrail as well as Dostoevski. Is it true that Les Trophées exerted no influ- 
ence, whereas Une Saison en Enfer did? Actually, Une Saison en Enfer did 
not have the same influence as Les Trophées, did not influence the same 
literature. The Romanticism of Moréas did exert influence, but upon 
Maurras, and Pierre Camo Apollinaire influenced Max Jacob and sur- 
realism. The influence which we feel justified in remembering is not 
simply a material event: it appears solely at the level of opinion; it is by 
virtue of a certain definition that the importance of literature, seen in 
terms of its calibre and its future, is assured. There is one kind of fertility 
which we retain as a value; another which we neglect because it is solely 
an influence. It is clear that productivity is not a fact but a judgment. 

Granted that it is a system of aesthetics—a conclusion based upon taste— 
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is the theory of productivity decisive? Hardly. True fertility is a property 
only of great works; but there are great works that lack fertility. Shall we 
contrast works that go against the current to those that are carried along 
by the over-all movement of literature? Decidedly not. A literature is at 
every moment what it is capable of being; conformity to the tendencies 
of a period of art is not an act of accommodation but the very form of 
life itself. (It is true that the Romantic work should be ‘as romantic as 
possible’, etc.) But if reactionary movements are always derisory there 
is such a thing as the solitude of genius. The greatness of a work is not 
always dependent upon its agreement with the values of a period, not 
even with those of the future. Les Fleurs du Mal influenced modern poetry 
infinitely more than Les Contemplations; is it obvious that Baudelaire is a 
greater poet than Victor Hugo? The influence of Claudel is zero in com- 
parison with that of Cendrars or Reverdy: no matter how much one 
might like the latter, how can one not discern in the former a greater 
poet? Giono exercises no influence and never will; he is today one of our 
greatest writers. There are works that are more important than gifted, 
and the gifted work can have no importance other than its genius. It is 
true that in periods when literature breaks with its past and seeks new 
directions, genius and the ability to direct coincide. After 1860, the great 
names of literature are the ‘influencers’: Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mallarmé, 
Laforgue, Lautréamont, Apollinaire, Stefan George, Eliot, Henry James, 
Virginia Woolf, James Joyce, Kafka, Faulkner . . . (But Verlaine? But 
Proust?) The situation is no longer the same when literature, imprisoned 
within a framework of expression, seeks perfection, not surprise, com- 
pleteness, not novelty. Whoever carries a tradition to its peak leaves a 
great work behind him rather than a posterity: something is ended after 
Poussin as after Racine. Still others achieve completeness as they initiate, 
close avenues as they open them. Mallarmé, Joyce, Picasso push the forms 
they originate to the limit, burn their bridges behind them: there is the 
reverberation of a slammed door in their works, whereas you perceive 
the sound of a door swinging in the winds of the future in the works of 
Henry James, Baudelaire, and Cézanne. The classical work, the culmina- 
tion of a tradition long and patiently ripened, resembles the ‘landmark- 
work’ which seeks to confine literature within its own bounds; neither 
has any future. The fertility of a work implies the meeting of a certain 
state of bewilderment in literature with an internal richness marked by 
some imperfection: it must open up new horizons and it must not shut 
them again completely, it must direct and at the same time give latitude. .. 
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Sometimes genius inspires, sometimes it discourages. Confined to its 
framework, the quality of a work is more important than its influence. 
The ‘vertical’ values of quality must not be sacrificed to ‘horizontal’ 
values of historical productivity. 


History willingly admits that the value of a work can be other than its 
influence on other works: in its lasting presence, its historical survival— 
its permanence. But this permanence, according to the historian, is not 
the fruit of some uncertain appraisal: he conceives of it as a tangible 
reality, unquestionable, as a thing weighting our judgment. The contrast 
between permanence and appraisal is, for the historian, fundamental; in 
the name of the same principle, he designates the permanence of a work 
as evidence of its value and refuses judgment the right to venture a 
pronouncement on any art in the making. 

It is clear that such a viewpoint is untenable: it is a fallacy of objectivity. 
What is this historicity that would ascribe a kind of material weight to 
value, that would transform it into a coagulation of sorts that once formed 
could never be dissolved? What is this mass that time collects and that 
nothing can ever again change? It is not history that creates judgment: 
it is judgment that makes history. 

What is this criterion of historical permanence? Simply that of a uni- 
versal consent maintained throughout time. The excellence of Homer is 
based ‘upon the consent of several centuries’. “I say the approval of several 
centuries, for it is time and the general assent of men that hallows our 
productions.’ But La Motte replies triumphantly to Madame Dacier: ‘Let 
someone tell us exactly how many centuries are required to deprive men 
of the freedom to appraise a work of the mind... We can have an opinion 
about works of the mind of every period.’ Despite the many centuries that 
glorify Homer, he is no longer quite the same since Chateaubriand pre- 
ferred the Bible to him... 

What the historian assumes to be a factual reality, independent of our 
opinion, origin of our judgment (and which he translates into terms that 
incline us to contrast the objectivity of a thing with the inconsistency of 
an evaluation: importance, representative value, productivity, perman- 
ence...) are nothing more than a matter of opinion. At the source of 
historicity there are free, keen decisions based on aesthetic awareness; and 
historicity cannot last unless such decisions are constantly reviewed. As 
productivity is not a mechanical causality, a succession of occurrences, so 
the permanence of a work is not an objective presence imposing itself 
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throughout the ages like the view of the stars in the sky. No historical 
reality can free us from the obligation and the risk of judging. 

Doubtless aesthetic decisions belong properly in the realm of history. 
Since history embraces everything—even our thoughts of eternity—it is 
certain of never being defeated: this debate may seem pointless. But if 
history is limitless, it does have a definite character: it embraces every- 
thing, but itis important to know if, among the things it includes, there 
might not be the forces that create it. ‘Men make their own history, but 
they do not do so freely.’ Therein resides the whole problem. Rather 
we should say that man’s freedom is historical, but it is freedom that makes 
for historicity: aesthetic judgments are part of history: but they are a 
part of history only because they make it. 

The historian dreams of history as something exterior to human liberty, 
created slowly outside it and determining it: then history is but the material 
weight of the past upon the present. A great work seems to resemble an 
indestructible mass, advancing toward us from the end of time and 
formed by all that it trailed as it journeyed through the centuries. But 
the value of a work is not the mould that it gathers, the mass of which it 
is the nucleus, the solidification that permanence lends it: it is the relation- 
ship between its framework and a judgment. The dialogue between 
work and aesthetic awareness is history. But it constitutes history, it is 
not submissive to it. 

History in which works of art are situated is the opposite of the history 
of historians. It is the very life of a free aesthetic spirit, and not at all the 
material weight of a past wherein one would see a reality that transcends 
judgment. The history of art is created by the opinion of critics, even 
though they may be contemporaries of the artist; and their opinion must 
be constantly reviewed—the interplay of revivals and eclipses, of lights 
and shadows that life, at every step, casts upon the past. 

If judgment after the fact is possible, why consider contemporaneous 
judgment impossible? Either judgment is impossible, and the authority 
of a work is a material reality that takes shape with the passage of time: 
but we have seen that this authority is only a judgment; or all authority, 
all value is a judgment—and one can judge then and there if one can 
judge from a distance. From 1857 to 1952 Les Fleurs du Mal remained Les 
Fleurs du Mal: it was Baudelaire’s posterity and ‘fertility’ that grew. But 
to acknowledge Baudelaire’s greatness is not the same thing as proving 
his fame. It is true that our perspective is no longer the same: in 1857 no 
one could read Les Fleurs du Mal as one would read it today, but the 
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meaning that Sainte-Beuve found in it was neither the only possible nor 
real one (if we suppose that the ‘fresh thrill’ that Hugo wrote about was 
a polite formula, it was an oddly exact one). Balzac did not react to La 
Chartreuse de Parme as we would: nevertheless he considered it a master- 
piece. Nietzsche in the presence of Dostoevski, Taine in the presence of 
Nietzsche did not await historical consecration. Gide erred about Proust 
(did he really ?), but Jacques Riviére did not: and Gide made no such mistake 
about Conrad or Henri Michaux. When Cézanne or Renoir painted their 
first canvases, neither Albert Wolff nor Camille Mauclair saw them; yet 
they were on display because, before they were welcomed to the Louvre, 
Félis Fénéon and Ambroise Vollard recognised their worth. In the pre- 
sence of modern art Bonnat is blind in Paris just as Werner is in Berlin: 
but Hugo von Tschudi in Berlin, Gustave Caillebotte in France did not 
wait for history in deciding about what paintings to collect. He who 
refuses to voice an opinion at the time in order to await history’s verdict 
does not discredit judgment: he merely disqualifies his own judgment 
and delegates his power to judge to others, more subtle and competent. 
When Anatole France, after having laughed a lot at Mallarmé, realised his 
error—even exaggerated it—(*“My mistake was to try to understand, one 
must also feel’), he believed, perhaps, that he bowed to the verdict of 
history: he vindicated those who admired Mallarmé in 1870. When a 
critic of the day, having ignored surrealism or repeated Clément Vautel’s 
platitudes about it, seriously analysed it, he excused himself by saying that 
he waited for history to decide; actually, he merely waited for others to 
judge for him, and proceeded to repeat their remarks (neither Edmond 
Jaloux nor Jean Paulhan nor Marcel Arland nor Albert Béguin nor Marcel 
Raymond waited until surrealism became a part of history). The fact that 
nobody any longer is in doubt about Claudel (except stubborn Monsieur 
Benda) probably signifies that he is a member of the Académie Frangaise: 
but the reviews that published his writings in 1895 did not await this 
honour; and when Jean Paulhan published the first writings of Henri 
Michaux, he did not wait for others to decide that this writer’s fame was 
sufficiently established to do something about it. 

It is possible to judge immediately, to recognise instantly not the full 
value of a work perhaps (it becomes enriched, changes, grows, in time), 
but that a work has value. Is the number of masterpieces originally un- 
tecognised much greater than that of those whose merit was instantly 
acknowledged? I doubt it. Neither Le Cid nor Bérénice nor Candide nor 
L'Esprit des Lois, nor Les Méditations nor Les Voix intérieurs were ignored— 
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nor Le Pére Goriot nor La Recherche du Temps perdu. . . . It is doubtless 
difficult to judge at the moment because one is alone, or almost alone: 
but even the fact that one’s own judgment must be added to that of 
others does not mean that it is impossible to judge. Also, pressed by the 
need to come to a decision, aesthetic awareness is less lucid and free than 
it would be in the presence of a celebrated work: one can see better, one 
can see more in a work that is already classified. (Let us concede to Alain 
that museum paintings can be better viewed than those in a living room: 
not that one cannot judge those in a living room.) Moreover, contem- 
poraneous appraisal creates a particular kind of difficulty. Often, passion- 
ately attached to the present, it runs the risk of eulogising secondary 
qualities, momentary trends. (Julien Grecq disapproved severely of the 
excessive amount of contemporary criticism.) The first readings of L’ Astrée 
and La Nouvelle Héloise were certainly given excessive importance: today 
many writers feel that nothing existed before surrealism, that there is 
nothing of importance save their own writings in Les Temps modernes, 
etc. Conversely, contemporaneous appraisal sometimes tends to depre- 
ciate the contemporary simply because it is contemporary: subservience to 
ancient forms, fear of taking chances, combine, as in Sainte-Beuve, to 
create an invincible repugnance to genius."* Spontaneous judgments are 
difficult but we are making them all the time. 

No work is mute before history gives it voice, even though the voice is 
not the one we hear at first. No work is sacred, even after history has given 
it form. History no more determines our judgment than it creates it. 
It is always in the present that a work is recognised. Is it its permanence 
that we admire in the masterpiece? Or is it its calibre? We may doubt 
that it is a masterpiece: history, which operates in such a way that a work 
cannot be forgotten, cannot prevent it from being cast aside some day. 
The fact that Voiture and Béranger were considered great poets in their 
day, that Parnay had more imitators than Racine, does not carry much 
weight when we read their works: Homer has lasted for centuries, but 


10 ‘If Euripedes and Sophocles, if Virgil and the divine Homer himself were to return to the 
world, perhaps not imbued with the spirit of their times, because it might not suffice for 
us, but with the same ability they had, with precisely the same mentality that would absorb 
the ideas of our period; if, without telling us who they had been, they became our contem- 
poraries, in the hope of delighting and enchanting us once again by devoting themselves to 
the same kind of work they had done before, they would be quite stunned to discover that 
they would have to bow down before themselves; that they could not compete with them- 
selves, no matter to what sublime heights their spirits might soar; stunned to find themselves 
Moderns, apparently good or even excellent ones, but nonetheless mediocre poets, compared 
to Sophocles, to Euripedes, to Virgil and to the Homer of ancient times...’ Marivaux, 1755. 
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one may still prefer a fragment of Heraclites to the Iliad. Judgment gives 
us all our fearlessness of the past, since a work never revealed more than 
its dialogue with a living aesthetic consciousness which no history can 
force us to relinguish. 

The future may vindicate us for the freedom with which we attack the 
past. Indeed. Man can undo what he has done. The pedestal upon which 
we place our statues is made of a marble that posterity can destroy: it is 
not the rock of a history more powerful than man, but the clay of our 
cumulative admiration. Hardly has man freed himself from the authority 
of tradition than he finds that the values he opposed to it are threatened: 
to envisage history not as a lasting legacy, constantly enriched, but as the 
ceaseless metamorphosis of what has been by what is becoming, quickly 
dampens our initial exaltation." And so we resolve to write for and in 
the present and to love it: ‘We write for our contemporaries, we do not 
want to look at our world with the eyes of the future . . . but with the 
eyes of our flesh, with our own perishable eyes. We do not hope to win 
our case and we have no need of a posthumous vindication: it is here and 
during our lifetime that cases are won and lost.’* The work of ‘writing 
for one’s epoch’, however, is not accomplished without some sacrifice or 
bitterness. And yet the threat is not indifference. Even if the future does 
not love what we love, still we have loved. History’s subjection to the 
ceaseless problem of aesthetic opinion frees us from the past far more than 
it paralyses us in facing the future. We must feel, we do feel our present 
as the future of the past, not as the past of the future. The corrections that 
we impose upon the past should warn us to be prudent: we know that 
neither Voiture nor Béranger are great poets; we should be wary of dis- 
covering other Voitures, other Bérangers. Criticism, Baudelaire says, 
must be ‘partial, passionate, shrewd’, and he adds: ‘written from a selec- 
tive point of view, but a point of view that opens up the widest horizons.’ 
The mistakes and the pettiness of the past should lead us to consider a 
work with greater patience and care. But these metamorphoses cannot 
weaken a work we are sure we love. Because we know that change is 
inevitable, and also that it is limited. Great works alter, enlighten or grow 
dim: they are never completely extinguished. From the beginning of 


11 ‘Historical science does not develop, like the science of nature, according to a rhythm of 
growth and progress . . . [but] each society rewrites its own history because it selects itself, 
recreates its own past.’ What is valid for history as knowledge is valid for history as an occur- 
rence, for ‘Man is not only in history but he carries with him the history he investigates.’ 
(Raymond Aron: Introduction a la Philosophie de 1 Histoire, pp. 10-11). 

12 Jean-Paul Sartre. 
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time the most distant gods still shine. Our period, which is capable of 
uniting, by its admiration, the most dissimilar works, knows that all 
genuine quality preserves a language, even if not, perhaps, its own. As 
long as men search in art itself, we are sure of not having loved in vain. 
If our values should disappear one day then all culture that recognises 
the worth of art as art would disappear. It is not another culture that 
threatens us, but a barbarism—a religion . . . it does not matter. If the 
images we love must die, whatever happens, they will not die so far as 
we are concerned. 


The bonds of history and aesthetic experience are too fundamental to 
be neglected. Historical knowledge, in its usual form, is indispensable to 
the understanding of a work. There is no question of minimising its 
contribution. Does history intervene equally in evaluation? Aesthetic 
judgment is a cultural, not a natural one, we have said; it comprehends 
works against the background of time and with reference to a motive of 
the period: it contrasts one work with another. But the history of aesthetic 
experience is not the history of historians. It is not a matter of placing a 
work precisely within a complete chronology, of situating it in a chain 
of influences and reactions, etc. For we know well enough that the sound- 
ness of aesthetic feeling cannot be measured by a culture thus defined. 
Those who have read the thousands of unknown novels of the eighteenth 
century are not necessarily those who best understand Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses or Le Neveu de Rameau; those who have read, besides the novels of 
Balzac’s, all the novels he himself had read and all those he influenced are 
not necessarily the best readers of La Comédie Humaine. The history that 
intervenes in aesthetic evaluation is to historical knowledge what Plutarch 
is to Greco-Roman antiquity, what the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe is to the 
life of Chateaubriand, what the legendary list of Napoleonic victories is 
to the daily life of the sick little man who never rid himself of his Corsican 
accent. Confronted with a work, we need not rely upon the shelves of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale: we can rely on the Pléiades. 

Feeling for the greatness of a work is never a feeling for its historical 
reality: always for its relationship to a living consciousness. The work 
exists not in history, but in our reading of it. Certainly, Corneille exists in 
Corneille, Balzac in Balzac. But their greatness does not reside in their 
historical importance. It lies in the acclaim that greets the first performances 
of Le Cid and which Corneille contrasts to the reactions of the Académie, 
just as we find it later in the tears that the young Racine causes us to shed; 
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we find the same greatness when we read Péguy. Just as the greatness of 
Balzac, seen through the eyes of the young bakery girl to whom he 
handed a copy of Cooper which he was carrying under his arm, in ex- 
change for her cakes, can be perceived by reading Baudelaire, Hofmanns- 
thal, Proust, Curtius, Alain . . . The historian believes that art is judged 
by history and that nothing remains but to give an account of this thing, 
judged outside of ourselves. But historical consecration cannot exist with- 
out a living relationship with the work and its uncertainty. The real prob- 
lem in regard to a work is not to ratify the judgment of facts, to analyse 
the object of this judgment as a thing, but to clarify the relationship that 
unites us to it, uncertain and troubled because it is a living relationship... 
The true problem is an aesthetic, not an historical one. 

If judgments make history, they do so accidentally. In discovering the 
existence and the necessity of judgment, we find we must ponder it. Only 
by doing so can we elude the snares of history. 








Momolina Marconi 


THE PATHOS OF THE 


MEDITERRANEAN RELIGION 


On the basis of studies of the last fifty years, the term “Mediterranean’ 
has come to acquire an ethnographic, linguistic, and religious value, besides 
its purely physical and geographic meaning. If anthropology today speaks 
of a “Mediterranean race’—located between the extreme west of Europe 
and the peninsula of Malacca—archeology speaks of a ‘Mediterranean 
civilisation’. Of this civilisation, perhaps even the Indian revelations of 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa do not mark the ultimate limit. It derived 
from a particularly evolved Neolithic, reached its apogee on the island of 
Crete in the Bronze Age, and spread from there all through the basin of 
the Mediterranean, continental Greece and Asia Minor (where alternate 
contacts and conflicts, not necessary to specify here, had characterised for 
millennia the relations between peoples of various races). This civilisation 
was succeeded by a more composite one, called the Mycean, with the 
Achaeans as its fulcrum, a people who had already proved their maritime 
and warlike skill in Anatolia, between the shores of the Black Sea and the 
Sporades. Linguistics, in turn, speaks of a ‘Mediterranean idiom’. 
Linguistic studies, in fact, reveal a whole series of toponymic, phonetic, 
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and morphological relations (constantly growing) between the western 
Mediterranean, i.e., the Iberian-Basque, Ligurian, Libyan (including the 
entire Nile delta), Sicilian, and Sardinian world, and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, that is, the Aegean-Anatolian-Caucasian world, including pre- 
Semitic Syria, Phoenicia, and Canaan. As a result we now take the 
Mediterranean origin of the Basques and Etruscans for granted. The pro- 
blem of the Dravidian-Mediterranean congruence, on the other hand, is 
still debated. Finally, the history of religion speaks of the ‘Mediterranean 
religions’. And precisely as the linguist investigates the problem in what 
measure and under what conditions the historically ascertained Mediter- 
ranean languages betray the influence of the common pre-Indo-European 
substratum, so the historian of religion, with the same justification, seeks 
to find out in what measure and under what conditions a common religious 
substratum, the pre-Aryan, pre-Semitic, pre-Hellenic, and pre-Latin, has 
operated as a leaven within the body of the historically ascertained religions 
in the area of the Mediterranean race in general, and more particularly, in 
the lands enclosing the double basin of the Mediterranean, east and west. 

Ihave used the word ‘leaven’ purposely, because such was the Mediter- 
ranean civilisation for the Aryan-European immigrants: a yeast which 
fermented within the more recent and totally uncultivated communities, 
inducing them—once they had become less barbarous—to get aware of 
themselves and take hold of the world. This is one of the many miracles 
which history records and which must be believed, even if it has not been 
canonised in apt old axioms come down through the centuries. What has 
been said about the conquered Greek and the barbaric victor holds for all 
times, even the proto-historic. 

Such a miracle, then, could be wrought by the contact between most 
diverse men, in so far as the newcomers had the gift of active receptivity, 
the capacity, in other words, to elaborate the inheritance of ideas which 
was and is the object of uninterrupted research by scholars of the first 
order—Sergi and Messo, Debrunner and Galassi, Evans and Nilssen, 
Picard and Dussaud, Pestalozza and Patroni, Kalinka and Persson, Glotz, 
Austran, and Pryluski, Halbherr and Pernier, Gordon Childe and 
Marshall, Fick and Trombetti, Meillet and Kretschmer, Schukhardt, 
Schulze, and Nehring, Terracini and Bertoldi, Ribezzo and Kannen- 
giesser, Benveniste, Chantraine, and Cuny, Menendez and Pidal and 
Tovar, Untersteiner and Schuhl. These are only the most distinguished. 
Each of them has a highly personal point of view and sometimes disagrees 
either with his colleagues or with himself—Nilsson, for example. But 
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they are men of faith and of good faith, without which not only this work 
but any research would miss its first aim. Such scholars made of their 
science—ethnology, religion, archeology, linguistics, philosophy—the 
instruments for the reconstruction of the Mediterranean cultural world 
which was the substratum, as we have said, of later civilisations. 

Although the difficulty of research and disagreements among the 
researchers have created and create grave obstacles, delays, and contro- 
versies, the work, nevertheless, has continued unimpeded, thanks not only 
to the labour of the great scholars but also to that of their students, the 
followers and continuators of a doctrine which cannot be left to die. 

If we look at the systems our research has created, we have in some cases 
the certainty, in others a suspicion that they do not hold absolutely. They 
boast a merely empirical value. They are instruments of research, an order 
imposed on the intricate skein of problems so that they can be approached 
in some way: obligatory stages which serve only the scholar and which 
are unfailingly modified by science. They are necessary experiences, how- 
ever, and it would be a mistake not to recognise that. 

Two simple truths can be extracted from this diversity of theory, two 
great truths: truths, note well, not innovations. 

The first is that itis not possible to comprehend and therefore reconstruct 
the religious thought of a people without investigating the cultural com- 
plex (hunting, pastoral, agricultural, etc.) which this thought per- 
sistently follows. The other is that in the complex, larger or smaller, of 
deities which every polytheism possesses, an inevitable sifting takes place, 
based on the way of life of the gods themselves. Those gods who had 
nothing to say to men, impassive, strong only in a kind of absent omni- 
potence, suffered a rapid decline, withered to shadows almost without 
significance, became ‘idle’, in a word. The others, vigilant, industrious, 
sentient to human joy and sorrow, had a longer life: in substance, their 
pathos guaranteed them immortality. 

The Mediterranean religion, according to what we know today, either 
entirely ignored or quickly eliminated the ‘idle’ while exalting the living 
gods and assuming for them a life full of intensity, impulse, and passion; 
a life which might be called heroic, if that term could be applied to those 
who stand above the hero. 

I have selected three essential moments of this divine life: birth, love, 
and death, for it is in those moments that the divine life becomes most 
similar to our human one; both are constrained by the same fatality and 
open to the same hope of resurrection. Such a view should not seem 
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inadequate for its lack of historical orthodoxy. I should like to hold with 
Mircea Eliade’ that in dealing with the history of religion the emphasis 
must be laid on the term ‘religion’ rather than on the term ‘history’. In 
fact, nothing more engages man, the whole man, than religion. It forms 
his conscience, orients his aims, impregnates his culture (which has been 
the fertile humus of religious experience), and determines his ultra- 
terrestrial aspirations. Confronted by such a puzzle, any form of objec- 
tivity (which consists in the isolation of facts and data without taking into 
consideration this vaster complex; without, in short, attempting an inter- 
pretation) would come to naught. That realm of probité scientifique has had 
its time and is no longer satisfactory today. 

The life of the Mediterranean goddess often contains a set of opposites. 
She has a second and different way of being, which does not deny the first 
but heightens it and gives it significance. The goddess mother and virgin; 
the goddess slaughterer and, at the same time, tamer of wild beasts; the 
goddess mother and yet lover of her son: all these are not contradictions 
but amplifications of ways of behaviour, as silence is an amplification of 
song and shadow of light. Thus we know of goddesses who have been 
born; but we know also of the goddess who has had no birth, the goddess 
apator and ameter: apator and ameter, because there could not have been a 
father and mother capable of having generated her in her present powerful 
personality. In this sense life commences with her. Behind the goddess is 
a cosmic solitude, tolerable only to the divine; for the human would 
succumb. The orphan is known also in the history of man; only the history 
of the gods knows the not-conceived, the not-delivered, the not-born. 
Life without dawn and without dusk; life which begins—if this verb can 
be used for one ab aeterno—at the apex and spreads out at the apex, with- 
out ascent or descent, until the end of its myth. Gaea has no parents, neither 
does Physis, Isis, or Geshtin; Aphrodite (where she is not the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione) knew an unbounded matrix stained with the blood of 
Uranus. Demeter, Thetis, Ephyra, and Hekate present most singular and 
significant genealogical variants. 

To be ameter certainly carries more weight for the goddess than to be 
apator; the motherless goddess has eliminated the other self which pro- 
duced her, either autonomously or with a partner. She becomes a primum, 
beyond whom there is nothing alive. The lack of a father, on the other 
hand, only enhances the importance of the mother who bore her, an 





1*Psychologie et Histoire des Religions’ in Eranos Jahrbuch, XIX, Ziirich, 1951, p. 250. 
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obvious reflection of that gynaeocratic order which characterised the 
Mediterranean world. Kore is the daughter—in the Mediterranean 
system—above all, of Demeter, while the birth of Athena from her 
father’s head represents the most alarming of the victories the patrilinear 
regime could have achieved over the opposite order. It is the ugly prodigy 
excogitated by the Achaeans in the face of the eternal miracle of maternity 
which nature had suggested to the adoration of the Mediterraneans. 

But how is the divine birth expressed in myth? The history of the son— 
note well, not that of the daughter—is rich in pathos throughout the 
Mediterranean. Apollo and Zeus were persecuted even before coming into 
the world (and Leto resolved her problem by bargaining with the island 
of Delos for refuge; Rhea, by means of an exemplary prayer to her 
parents, or rather, to her mother, who also had known a maternity 
harassed by the persecution of Uranus); Hephaestus was abandoned by 
Hera, who flung him out of heaven, while Adonis was hidden in a magic 
coffer by Aphrodite, whose lover he was to become one day. A goatish 
breast nourished Attis as well as Zeus in that Aegean world which is so 
rich in goats. A stone served to save Zeus, and a colt, Poseidon, from the 
blind voracity of Cronus. 

Entwined with the theme of life there is thus the sense, or rather, the 
destiny of death: it pursues the creature about to be born (and it is not yet 
sure that he will be brought to light) or already born (but it is not certain 
that he can survive). For the rest, Heracles, Attis, Adonis, Dionysus, and 
even Zeus died at the prime of life (if we want to believe this story about 
Zeus in spite of Callimachus, who called it one of the many lies of the 
Cretans). 

The many tribulations of birth do not exclude a certain softness in 
detail. A smiling meadow for Apollo coming into the world, and a golden 
ribbon to bind his swaddling clothes; or a ball, golden, of course, as the 
first plaything of Zeus; or else a varied range of games already marked 
divine: the game of many jewels, with which Hephaestus adorns Thetis 
and Eurynome, his saviours in the sea—the first test of the god who was 
to become the master of smithery; the game of the lyre invented by 
Hermes barely out of the wicker cradle—the god above all of ‘metis, 
skilled inventor of arts but sterile to art’, as Carlo Diano” has acutely 
observed; the game of his thievish jokes and famous betrayals; the game— 


2 ‘metis, che é feconda inventrice di arti, ma sterile all’arte’; Forma ed Evento, Venezia, 1952, 
p- 68. 
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at least in its spontaneity—of the self-defence of Heracles against the deadly 
serpents. His was an infancy clearly characterised as such, even if it jumped 
the ordinary stages, if the swaddling clothes were soon torn, the crib 
abandoned, the childhood vices early forgotten, by the kuros who is 
already the protagonist of manly undertakings. 

The birth of the divine daughter, on the contrary, is much less eventful. 
The myth of Lete is instructive in this sense. She is the persecuted and 
mournful mother not so much of Artemis as of Apollo. The former is 
born almost without labour and assists her mother already in the diffi- 
culties of the new birth. With these precedents, her mischievous plucking 
of hairs from the chest of the big Brontes, who has taken her good- 
naturedly on his knee (as narrated by Callimachus) loses its flavour; while 
the pallid infancies of Selene, Hera, and Athena are of very little interest, 
especially in comparison with the emotionally rich stories of the divine 
son. But the gynaeocratic order of the environment, I think, helps us to 
find an explanation: the story of the goddess is not so much concerned 
with the baby who is born or with the budding girl as with the goddess 
who is ready for marriage, almost as if her history began at this point. (To 
the objection that Athena and Artemis were ‘pure’ virgins in the Greek 
religion it is easy to respond that they were never thought to be such by 
the Mediterraneans, who wanted them to be as expert in the one as in the 
other state of grace; nor were they thought to be virgins even by the 
Achaeans, whose women invoked them as ‘mothers’ to obtain their aid 
in their own labours.) This, then, is why we know nothing of the childish 
games of Persephone or of Europa while we are well informed of their 
maiden diversions in the flowered meadow, so dramatically interrupted by 
the violence of the ravisher. This is why Demeter could do nothing 
against Persephone’s marital destiny. At this point Kerenyi’s definition of 
Hera, ‘sie ist die Frau als Géttin’,® is valid also for Kore. 

Thus even without the mother—or rather, in spite of an instinctive 
though useless opposition on her part—the cycle of the kore is completed. 
One cannot say the same of the kuros, of whom the goddess—mother or 
not—always seems the initiatrix. Isis instructs her son Horos to avenge the 
father; Gaea arms Cronus to defend her against Uranus who is threatening 
her; Demeter entrusts Triptolemus not only with the plough but with the 
secret of triple tillage—as a vase painter of the fifth century shows; and 


3 On the life of Demeter-Kore, with which Kerenyi has dealt most acutely, see among others 
‘Mythologisches iiber Mutter und Tochter’ in Der Psychologe, Bern, 1951. This is the most 
recent exposition of his ideas on the subject. 
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Phytalus, with the culture of the fig. Cybele makes Attis her faithful 
hunting companion; and Athena starts the flower of the heroes—the minor 
gods?—on the most arduous undertakings. This, also, contributes some- 
thing to our argument. 


There is no consensus in the identification of androgynism in certain 
strangely composed figures: Aphrodite of Cyprus, who unexpectedly 
appears bearded, like the image of Ishtar taken from the excavations at 
Susa; Zeus Stratios of Caria and Cappadocia, who has breasts in clusters 
like the goddess of Ephesus; Isis, called “Horos-femmina’ or ‘Ra- 
femmina’; or Civa, called ardhanarigvara, which means ‘half-woman’; 
cultural remains, a mythic reconstruction of which would be extremely 
difficult and always debatable. Let us consider instead the pure androgyne 
of the Aegeans, Agdistis. This divinity—so full and complete in itself, so 
inexhaustibly satiated that it suffered neither lack nor excess and was thus 
non-changing—could not stand its own mute sterility. Whence issued 
Cybele, free and covetous, with the feminine principle dominating; and 
also Attis, son before being lover. Incest finds here, I would not say its 
justification, but its consecration, in the divine act itself which, joining the 
mother to the son, takes both back to the lost completeness. It is an act 
always possible but always attended by the same anxiety, the same emo- 
tion, the same weakness as with mortals. 

The failure of the androgyne underlines the triumph of the eternal 
feminine in a twofold experience: the generative autonomy which exalts 
the isolated matrix (Gaea is the first autonomous generator of meta- 
historic times, and the Hera of the Homeric hymn to Apollo Pythios is 
certainly not the last); or the sacred marriage in a varied range of en- 
counters. Geshtin says to Tammuz, ‘Oh brother, apple of my eye, where is 
your sister? I am your sister. Where is your mother? I am your mother, 
the queen Eanna who cries “Oh my husband, oh my son’’.’ And Ishtar, 
who has cast covetous glances at the beauty of Gilgamesh, ‘Oh Gilgamesh, 
be my lover, honour me with your love; be my bridegroom; I want to 
be your bride, I will have prepared for you a chariot ornamented with 
lapis lazuli and gold . . . ’; Isis to Osiris, ‘I am your sister Isis, . . . your 
divine seed being in my womb, I have brought into the world Horos’; 
and Anchises to Aphrodite on Mt. Ida, ‘Now neither the gods nor men 
born to die can restrain me here from joining myself to you in love— 
quickly then . . .’; and Zeus to Hera, ‘Now let us lie here, enjoying the 
pleasures of love: for never has desire for mortal woman or goddess so 
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wound itself around my heart and made it slave... ’. These are just a 
few among the many voices longing for hieros gamos. But in what sense 
are the nuptials sacred? We must not forget that there is a mythic sacred- 
ness because the participants are gods, and there is a ritual sacredness when 
divine action gives significance and direction to human action, gives, that 
is, life to life. In other words, the encounter between Demeter and Jason 
in Crete on the ploughed black fields has much more significance for an 
agrarian society than any other, consummated, e.g., in the grotto of 
Maia or in the meadow which blooms in honour of Hera. It is not by 
chance, certainly, that this sacramental act improves the harvest and thus is 
providential for men, just as, later on, the union of Kore with Hades in 
the kingdom of the dead will be providential for those initiated to the 
mysteries. Great mysteries, those of Kore-no-longer-Kore, which require 
a severe initiation; lesser, those of Demeter, in which the entire agrarian 
community participates. Thus every couple is made godlike and repeats 
the divine act which, in metahistoric times, preceded and prepared the 
ploughing and sowing of the fields. Hence the orgy, the group experience, 
as the transmitter of energy and life. 


I have mentioned the kingdom of the dead. The goddess enters it living 
and resplendent in her nuptial dress, not to die but to complete her own 
cycle. The little kore in her dies, to be reborn annually and to repeat the 
mystery for the sake of the adoring initiates. This is the most common 
type of death suffered by the great immortal goddess, and if in Persephone 
it assumes a special significance, it is all the same resolved in a cycle of 
rebirth. The wife becomes virgin again by the sacred magic of a restorative 
bath. 

It is a major question and still debated whether the goddess dies com- 
pletely, whether she thus experiences an end like that of humans. The 
findings of Kramer,‘ e.g., have clarified the Sumerian precedent of the 
famous story of Ishtar who descends to the nether regions to liberate 
Tammuz. This is the story of Inanna, overcome down below by the 
deadly glances of the seven Anunnaki in the service of Ereshkigal. Innana 
is transformed into a corpse and suspended from a pole. She will return to 
life later by the work of Enki. Is this a myth of death or a genuine reflec- 
tion of a ritual which, through the suspension from a tree or from a pole, 
brings fecundity and life? And what are we to think of the violent death 





‘ Sumerian Mythology, Philadelphia, 1944, pp. 86 et seq. 
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of the minor ‘Potnians’ such as Gorgo, Ariadne, Helen, Pasiphae, 
Phaedra, and Semele? And what of the obstinate immortality of the great 
*Potnians’ such as Gaea, Rhea, Hera, Demeter, Athena, Isis, and even 
Ishtar? How could she die, yield, submerge herself, she, the first and 
unique source of life, the inexhaustible matrix, the eternal creatrix? 
Where there is no myth of creation, there we see the feminine principle— 
the Gaea of Hesiod—who produces out of herself the partner and with the 
partner the divine offspring. Where the act of creation exists, continuity 
is entrusted to the divine Mother or to the divine Prostitute, and the 
divinities of the Ishtaritum repeat the action. The goddess does not die 
because the Mediterraneans see and adore in her that eternal source of life 
which is in woman. She is inexhaustible in her contribution, which she 
lives and suffers for a long titne. And therefore it is so much more pre- 
cious, especially compared with the fleet burning contribution of the male. 

Yet the goddess suffers the pathos of the death of the paredro, and weeps. 
The divine tears, like prayer, leave men pensive, more on the road to 
consolation, however, than to despair. The goddess, then, weeps and 
busies herself with the work of resurrection, a task whose pathos grows in 
proportion to its arduousness and the remoteness of its fulfilment. Thus 
Ishtar, descending into the subterranean kingdom for the redemption of 
Tammuz, divests herself at each portal of the adornments of her beauty, 
and finally is reduced to the sacred nudity of the penitent who implores the 
return of her lover. Thus Isis gathers the pieces of the body of Osiris, which 
were scattered by Seth, and joins them by magic, after having searched, a 
pilgrim of love, as far as Byblos, to dig the coffin of the god out of the 
tangle of reeds. Thus the anguish of Cybele, who cannot bear the 
death of Attis, and the anguish of Aphrodite for Adonis and of Artemis 
for Hippolytus, whom divine ‘ witchcraft‘ will bring to resurrection. 

The death of the young god is not apparent, nor even final, and the 
faithful—who, moreover, have discovered already in their experience as 
farmers the moving phenomenon of spontaneous rebirth in bulbs—the 
faithful, as I have said, see death finally conquered and the way to heaven 
opened by the resurrection of the god. 
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ANIMAL RITUAL AND 


HUMAN LANGUAGE 


Ma come d’animal divegna fante 
Non vedi tu ancor 


Dante’s Purgatorio, Canto 25, 61. 


Von Frisch’s discovery of the methods by which bees communicate is a 
landmark in human achievement comparable with Champollion’s eluci- 
dation of hieroglyphics, and Professor Benveniste’ has performed a service 
in introducing it to the notice of readers of Diogenes. Nevertheless the very 
importance of the facts discovered makes it desirable to discuss their 
interpretation from a somewhat different standpoint. 

Bees in a hive carry out various movements which evoke responses in 
other bees. For example a peculiar shivering, which a human observer 
after an hour or so’s observation can distinguish from other movements, 
evokes grooming movements by other bees which clean areas of the 
shiverer, for example, under the wings, which she cannot reach with 
her own jaws or legs. Several ‘dances’ are performed when plentiful 
food has been found, or in dry weather when water is brought back. 


1E. Benveniste. Diogenes I, p. 1. I refer readers to his description of the ‘dance’, but take the 
opportunity of drawing attention to what would appear to be a slight error. On p. 2 in the 
fourth and fifth lines from the bottom it is stated that the bee ‘flies’ in the course of its dance 
in the hive. In fact it walks or runs on the comb. I would also add that von Frisch has recently 
given an excellent account of his recent work in Structure et physiologie des sociétés animales, 
published by the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris. 
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We will confine ourselves to one of these, the dance performed when 
honey or pollen has been found at a distance exceeding about seventy- 
five metres. Different races of bees use somewhat different movements in 
similar situations, but the comparative philology of bee ‘languages’ is still 
in an embryonic stage. 

If we were toemploy the terminology of the logicof Peanoand Russell, we 
should say that the ‘dance’ wasa propositional function with four variables, 
translated as follows. ‘There is a source of food smelling of A, requiring 
an effort B to reach it, in direction C, of economic value D.’ A is indi- 
cated by demonstration. Other bees smell the communicatrix, or receive 
small draughts of scented liquid from her, and then search for food sources 
with the appropriate scent. B is indicated symbolically by the rhythm of 
the dance. The number of abdominal oscillations in each straight run of 
the figure is about three for a flight of 125 metres, and one more oscilla- 
tion for every additional 75 metres. The rhythm also slows down 
with the distance. As, however, it slows down when the wind on the out- 
ward journey is contrary, when the journey is uphill, or when a detour 
must be made, B is probably effort or time taken in reaching the food, rather 
than distance. The direction C of the flight is indicated by the direction 
of the straight part of the dance on the comb. The vertical direction indi- 
cates the direction of the sun. A deviation to the right or left of it indicates 
a deviation of the same angle to the west or east of the sun. The symbolism 
may be compared with that of a clock. The angle between the hour hand 
and the vertical is approximately twice the angle between the direction 
of the sun and the south. Finally the duration of the dance, which may 
vary from one second to several minutes, indicates the richness of the 
food source and therefore the labour force required there. If, however, we 
wished to use the terminology of human logic, we should have to note 
that items B, C, and D are quantitative, and not susceptible of a sharp 
dichotomy into true or false, as a verbal statement may be. The many- 
valued logic of Tarski and Lukasiewit would be more appropriate than 
any of the systems which derive from Aristotle in which the principle of 
the excluded middle holds. A fuller discussion of the data, both from a 
statistical and a biological point of view, with a bibliography of von 
Frisch’s and some other work on the subject, is given by Haldane and 
Spurway.” 

Clearly we could equally well translate the dance into an imperative 





J. B. S. Haldane and H. Spurway. ‘A Statistical Analysis of Communication in Apis mellifera, 
and a Comparison with Communication in Other Animals.’ In the press. 
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‘You D workers are to go to a food source smelling of A, you are to fly 
for B seconds in direction C.’ We shall find reason later to think that this 
interpretation is a little truer than our first, that the ‘dance’ refers to the 
future rather than the past, but that it is not necessarily to be interpreted 
as a command. 

Any translation of the dance into words is an anthropomorphism. But 
if we are to be anthropomorphic, let us be thoroughly so, first however 
noting a fundamental fact on which Benveniste laid little stress. The bees 
which fly out in response to a dance have always followed the dancer in 
her movements, at least for a short distance. They are not merely ob- 
servers, but participants. Now if an anthropologist observes that before 
some important communal activity, such as harvest or war, members of 
a primitive human community imitate the bodily movements of another 
member, he will say that he is witnessing a ritual dance. If the participants, 
when questioned, say that this ritual is essential to the success of their 
undertaking, he will be tempted to add the word ‘magical’. He will not, 
however, be surprised if, in the course of this ritual, some details regarding 
the future activity, for example, the direction of the enemy or the method 
of gathering a crop, are communicated. In Western European cultures he 
will find the nearest analogues to the dances of bees in country dances, 
many of which are believed to be vestiges of pre-Christian ritual, and in 
the close-order drill of soldiers, which is intended to prepare them 
psychologically for fighting. 

The comparison of a large group of animal communications to human 
ritual rather than human language, has been made in great detail by 
E. A. Armstrong® (a priest of the Church of England). He has success- 
fully avoided the anthropomorphism of attempting to translate them into 
human sentences in the indicative mood. Antiquum documentum novo cedat 
ritui could be a maxim for students of animal communication. 

If we are to go further we must survey our problem historically, that 
is to say, from the point of view of evolution, and consider other forms 
of animal communication, of which the bees’ ritual represents one summit, 
and human language another and higher one. To do so we shall need 
some definitions. 

I say that an activity is carried out for a purpose if it is intended to bring 
about a future state of affairs which can be imagined or envisaged by its 
performer, or to prevent such a state of affairs. Whether animals other 


’Edward A. Armstrong, Bird Display and Behaviour, London: Lindsay Drummond, 1947. 
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than men have purpose is a question which can legitimately be asked. 
I say that an activity is carried out under the influence of a drive if it is 
not a mere reflex carried out by a small part of the nervous system, but 
involves the nervous system as a whole, its details being adapted to the 
circumstances; and if it would, were it performed by a human being, be 
accompanied by emotion. Reflex, drive, and purpose, of course, shade 
into one another in men. Breathing is normally a reflex. If it is seriously 
impeded, its performance occupies the consciousness and the will to a 
greater or less degree. The drive becomes compulsive. But it is hardly 
purposive. We do not breathe, unless perhaps we are physiologists, in 
order to add oxygen to our blood and remove carbon dioxide from it. 
We may drink because we are thirsty, because we look forward to enjoy- 
ing the after-effects of wine, or because we think that a medicine will cure 
us. In the latter two cases we have a purpose. Purpose implies memory. 
Even our most sophisticated purposive actions are based on memories. It 
would be useless to use the fear of hell as a deterrent to a man who had 
never seen a flame or felt a pain. In making a will, one cannot avoid 
imagining the legatee using one’s property, even if one does not expect 
to watch this process from another world. 

I use the term ‘prelude’ for a movement, sometimes causing a sound, 
which is usually or often carried out before another more important 
movement. This term includes what students of animal behaviour call 
intention movements, which are often feeble versions of the principal 
movement. Thus a newt resting on the ground under water commonly 
raises its head a few seconds before it swims up to the surface for a breath 
of air. Displacement activities occur as preludes when a drive is frustrated, 
and a movement usually evoked by another drive is carried out; or when, 
as the result of a conflict of two drives, a movement originally appro- 
priate to neither of them, but to a third, is carried out. For example, a 
seagull, under the simultaneous influences of the drives to attack and 
escape, or, in human terms, of anger and fear, plucks grass as if to build 
a nest. Tinbergen‘ has shown the importance of such prelude movements 
for animal communication, and their tendency to be exaggerated and 
ritualised so as to serve this purpose. 

I shall not discuss here the question of whether a prelude originally 
learned can become instinctive in the descendants of those who learned 
it. Hérédia believed so when he wrote, of a Christian peasant pouring a 


4N. Tinbergen, ‘Derived’ Activities, Their Causation, Biological Significance, Origin, and 
Emancipation during Evolution’. Quarterly Review of Biology, 27, pp. I-32, 1952. 
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handful of water on the soil before drinking from a fountain, as his 
ancestors had done in libation to its nymph, 
Il a fait, malgré lui, le geste héréditaire. 

In man the commonest displacement activities are termed ‘fidgeting’. 
These, with other prelude movements, particularly of the facial muscles, 
are signs of the emotions. Moreover a characteristic intention movement 
generates its appropriate emotion, at least in man. It is difficult to smile 
at a person without feeling at least some affection for him. Shakespeare’s 
King Henry V orders his soldiers, before an attack, to make appropriate 


intention movements. 


Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect. 


= © & Ss 


Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide, 
Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. 


A survey of human literature would, I think, show that the description 
of animal prelude movements was more effective emotionally than that 
of the actions which they foreshadow. Thus Virgil’s Aeneas said of the 
snakes which devoured Laocoén 

Ardentesque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni 
Sibila lambebant linguis vibrantibus ora,’ 
lines far more memorable than the subsequent 
miseros morsu depascitur artus 
and Milton describes how 
Th’ old dragon underground 
confined more closely as the result of Christ’s nativity, 
Swindges the scaly horrour of his foulded tail.® 


‘Robert Mertens gives a full account of such phenomena in ‘Die Warn- und Droh- Reak- 
tionen der Reptilien’ (Abhandlung 471 der Senckenbergischen Naturforschenden Gesellschaft, 1946). 
Tail-swinging and tongue movements are common. Lizards of the genus Phrynosoma squirt 
blood from beneath their lower eyelids, while other reptiles bleed from other parts of the 
head. Of the snake Tropidophis semicinctus Mertens writes, ‘Wahrend des Blutens verloren 
die Augen ihre unansehnliche dunkle Firbung und wurden rubinrot.’ Virgil’s suffecti san- 
guine is thus probably based on observation, though the habit is commoner in American 
than in Old-world reptiles. Milton’s lines may be an echo from Canto 1 of Marini’s La 
Strage degl’ Innocenti. 
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Similarly Thucydides often devoted more space to the speeches before 
battles than to the battles themselves. 

Finally by a communication from animal X to animal Y I mean an 
action by X involving a moderate expenditure of energy, which evokes 
a change in the behaviour of Y involving much larger quantities of energy. 
There is, of course, no sharp line between communication and more 
intense action. A gentle tap on another man’s shoulder is a communica- 
tion, a violent blow is an assault, even though it communicates to him 
that I am angry with him. 

In many animal communications, X evokes in Y an activity very 
different from its own. Thus the ‘hunger call’ and gaping of the mouth 
by a young bird evokes feeding by a parent, the ‘courting’ activities of 
one sex evoke mating activity in the other, whose final stage, at least, is 
usually different in the two sexes. We shall not be much furtherconcerned 
with such activities. 

On the other hand, in social animals it is often biologically advantageous 
either that Y should perform an activity simultaneously with X, or that it 
should perform an activity like that of X though not necessarily simul- 
taneously. Pavlov showed that an originally neutral stimulus, such as the 
sounding of a particular note, can release an activity (a conditioned reflex) 
if it is repeatedly presented shortly before, or even simultaneously with, 
a stimulus such as the giving of food, which releases an unconditioned 
reflex. If the originally neutral stimulus is given after the principal stimulus, 
it has no such effect. The conditioned stimulus is only effective if it points 
forward in time. Thus animals come to recognise intention movements 
of other members of their species or of men, and to respond to them. 
The more such intention movements can be ritualised, the more certain 
will be this response. 

The various movements, including movements causing vocalisation, 
involved in courting, may be regarded as ritualised intention movements 
for the actual process of mating. They are forward-pointing in time in so 
far as observable events are concerned, though of course they are deter- 
mined by the animal’s physiological or psychological state in the imme- 
diate past. When, however, it is biologically advantageous that Y should 
carry out a similar activity to X, Y will be brought into the appropriate 
mood if it imitates X’s intention movements or other preludes. True 
imitation in animals is much rarer than is usually thought, as Tinbergen’ 


6 N. Tinbergen, Social Behaviour in Animals, London: Methuen, 1953. 
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points out. A fish can hardly see itself swimming. It keeps its position in 
a shoal largely by moving so as to keep the visual images of its fellows 
in a nearly constant position, as it keeps those of weeds when swimming 
against a current while remaining in the same place. There are two con- 
spicuous exceptions to this generalisation. It is relatively easy to imitate 
sounds, because a sound made by X produces similar sensations in X to 
a sound made by Y. We shall return to this later. In the case of bees, if 
bee Y has already been conditioned to the odour carried by bee X, and 
more rarely when it has not, it follows X in the dance, and thus auto- 
matically imitates it. 

Haldane and Spurway (loc. cit.) have discussed in some detail the rea- 
sons for considering the bee’s dance as an intention movement, that is to 
say, as a prediction of her future movements rather than a description of 
her past movements. The simplest of these reasons is the following. When 
a bee which has been wandering about for some time in search of food 
discovers a rich source, she fills her stomach or the ‘baskets’ for pollen 
on her hind legs. She then returns to the hive and dances, indicating the 
distance and direction of the food. This is not a report of her last outward 
journey; for if so she would report a much longer flight than is necessary. 
It is not a report of her last homeward journey; for if the wind has helped 
her homewards, she dances more slowly, indicating a greater effort, than 
if the wind has been against her, but will help her on her next outward 
journey. Her dance is a prediction of her next outward flight, and not a 
report of any past events. A number of other arguments lead to the same 
conclusion, that the dance ritual points forward in time, not backward. 

We must remember that simple human beings describe a location in 
terms of imperatives. If I ask “Where is the Town Hall?’ I expect to get 
such an answer as “Follow the tram lines, turn right beyond the cathedral, 
and go on till you see a park on your left’, rather than ‘750 metres to the 
north-west’, or ‘300 metres north of the cathedral’, which would be a 
more ‘objective’ answer. 

It therefore seems best to regard the bees’ dances as highly ritualised 
intention movements before a flight, which lead any bee Y, which imi- 
tates X, to perform a similar flight. I believe it to be an unjustifiable 
anthropomorphism to assume either that X has a purpose of informing 
Y, or that Y has a purpose to fly to a certain locality. When I yawn, I have 
not necessarily the purpose to go to sleep. It is much more legitimate to 
speak of drives in such a connexion. 

Some birds are notoriously gifted in imitating sounds, whether made 
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by other birds, men, or even machines. This capacity is most developed 
in birds which, at some stage in their life cycle, live in fairly large flocks, 
such as parrots and starlings. If a particular pattern of sound, whether as 
the result of learning or otherwise, is habitually produced before a certain 
activity, its production, whether spontaneous or imitative, will lead to 
that activity, or at least induce a mood favourable to it. Lorenz points 
out that geese, when at rest, produce polysyllabic phrases. When moving 
forward, the number of syllables is reduced. As a preliminary to flight it 
is reduced still more. In the air the ‘honk’ is monosyllabic. He remarks 
that the phrase most commonly used by domestic geese could be trans- 
lated ‘We are not going to fly’! This language may be complex. Promptov 
and Lukina’ can distinguish about twenty different phrases used by the 
great tit Parus Major, most of which have to be learned, and some of 
which are different in different communities. A single phrase, particularly 
an alarm call, may be enough to induce communal action in a flock of 
birds. But preparation for communal flight often involves a good deal of 
‘conversation’ before anything like unanimity is reached. I suggest, then, 
that the function of vocal mimesis in birds is to bring about unanimity.* 
In large flocks, for example flocks of several hundred Indian Whistling 
Ducks, Dendrocygnus javanicus, the ‘debate’ before a communal flight may 
last for some minutes, during which birds may be seen stretching their 
wings. 

In terms of human grammar, the prelude by itself is a statement in the 
first person singular of the future, such as ‘I shall fly’. By mimesis it 
becomes a statement in the first person plural of the future, or even the 
imperative, such as “Let us fly’. 

This interpretation is strongly supported by Lindauer’s® observations 
on the choice of a new home by a bee swarm. Bees which have found 
possible sites return to the swarm and indicate their directions and dis- 
tances by the same symbolism as is used for food sources, save that the 


7A. N. Promptov and E. V. Lukina, ‘Conditioned-Reflectory Differentiation of Calls in 
Passeres and its Biological Value’, C. R. (Doklady) Ac. Sci. U.R.S.S. 46, pp. 382-384, 1945. 


8 This is a development of Promptov and Lukina’s statement ‘The existence of adequate con- 
ditioned reflectory connexions between a definite sound stimulus (call) and the motor reac- 
tion permits of a rapid conveyance of a given physiological state from one individual to 
many others who in turn “broadcast”’ it to their neighbours’. The notion that the utterance 
of a cry, usually made before a certain activity, whether this connexion is innate or learned, 
generates the emotion or physiological state leading up to this activity, does not differ 
greatly from the Lange-James theory of emotion. 


® Martin Lindauer, ‘Bienentinze in der Schwarmtraube’, Naturwissenschaften 22, pp. 509-513, 
19SI. 
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dance, being a call to the whole swarm, usually lasts for over five minutes, 
and may continue for an hour. Other bees follow their direction, explore 
the sites indicated, and may dance on returning to the swarm. At first a 
dozen different sites may be indicated. Lindauer gives the history of a 
‘debate’ in which bees, to use Lenin’s phrase, voted with their feet during 
five summer days. A site which had at first received only two out of 
twelve ‘votes’ gradually gained support. During the penultimate day, 
the dances favouring it rose from seven out of twenty-two to sixty-one 
out of sixty-three. On the next day, unanimity was reached, and the 
swarm set off. 

In a bird flock most individuals seem to make cries. But only a few of 
the bees in a swarm take the trouble to fly out and to dance. Their deci- 
sion sways the community. But they enjoy none of the economic or 
other privileges of human oligarchs, though their method of decision 
seems to be that of the eighteenth-century Polish nobility. Lindauer’s 
discovery, if confirmed, may give us considerably more insight into the 
origin of human political systems than did Hobbes’ theory of Bellum 
omnium contra omnes, or Rousseau’s of the Contrat social, to mention two 
only. 

It is at least plausible to believe with Engels’ that human language 
began in a similar way, as a preparation for communal activity. This 
evocative, forward-pointing character of human language is still very 
important. 

Li miei compagni fec’io si aguti 

con questa orazion picciola, al cammino 

che apena poscia li avrei ritenuti™ 
said Ulisse in the Divina Commedia. A dancing bee could not say more 
if it could speak. 

As a vocabulary used before different types of activity develops, some 
phrases must refer to activities only performed in certain situations. It is 
just these which are most often learned rather than inborn. Promptov 
and Lukina state that “young Paridae, when brought up without parents, 
fail to develop such calls as are specifically connected with definite situa- 
tions and are typical of the species, save for shrieks accompanying fright, 
fighting, or calls at a large distance’. Nor do they react to such calls by 
other birds. Here we have the beginning of language. But a phrase 
10 F, Engels, ‘The Part Played by Labour in the Transition from Ape to Man’, English trans- 

lation in Dialectics of Nature, London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1940. 

1. The quotations from Dante follow the Testo critico della Societa dantesca italiana. 
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inciting to eat can only point backwards in time, that is to say, mean ‘Food 
is present’, if the birds in question have a memory. We must, I think, dis- 
tinguish between memory and recognition. Recognition merely implies 
a specific activity in the presence of a stimulus, and may be quite uncon- 
scious in men. In any skilled activity we react to a considerable range of 
stimuli unconsciously, and indeed an activity such as cycling or typing 
is not fully skilled until it has largely ceased to be conscious. Memory 
implies a revival in consciousness of past experience. 

The use of a word or any other symbol as a description implies memory. 
The transition from evocative speech, pointing forward in time, to des- 
criptive speech, pointing backward in time, must have been extremely 
difficult, and in my belief only man has made it. It seems probable that 
just as language made coherent, or logical, thought possible, it also made 
anything like coherent memory possible. Perhaps a mental image of a nut 
occasionally flits through a small bird’s mind. It is even likely that the 
phrases calling to eat may evoke such images. But to proceed from the 
recall of such an image to a vocalisation such as “I saw nuts on that tree 
last year’ was one of man’s greatest achievements. In its early stages any 
attempt to describe the past must often have been actively misleading. 

If this view of man’s intellectual development is anywhere near correct, 
the recognition of long-enduring objects, to which names could be given, 
was a great and difficult step. The reconstruction of an intellectually 
ordered picture of the past, even if it only extended over events in one’s 
own life-time, was a still greater one. History, palaeontology, and geology 
seem not only to be some of man’s greatest achievements, but his most 
humanistic. 

They are, of course, pragmatically justified because we cannot plan the 
future without knowledge of the past. 

An interest in the past for its own sake is a more human attribute than 
most of those to which our moral mentors urge us. Many animals are 
more monogamous than most human beings. Others display a greater 
degree of altruism, and devote more of their time to securing the welfare 
of future generations, even if they cannot envisage it in images drawn 
from the past. 

We can perhaps trace the exact point in history at which a human 
interest in the past for its own sake was first consciously expressed. Kings 
had recorded their deeds for their own glory. Myths had been created 
embodying a certain measure of historical truth. It was left for Herodotus 
in his opening sentence to proclaim the historical ideal 
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‘So that neither should human happenings be cancelled by time, nor the 
great and wonderful deeds, both of the Greeks and barbarians, become 
without fame’. 
Dante’s Ulisse is perhaps the first literary figure in whom curiosity, 
L’ardore 
ch’? ebbi a divenir del mondo esperto 


was an obsessive passion. Dante located him in hell, but it is arguable that 
the lines which he wrote about him are the greatest in literature. For 
adumbrations of such a character we must look to some of the Norse 
Sagas rather than to Graeco-Roman or Asiatic writings. 

For a brief period including much of the eighteenth century and per- 
haps all the nineteenth, curiosity and the dissemination of knowledge 
were almost respectable throughout Western Europe and North America. 
States are now beginning to exercise the control over these activities 
which churches did in the past. 

The Aryan or Indo-European languages are still somewhat animalistic 
in that the simplest forms of their verbs are usually the imperative singular. 
In the Semitic languages the simplest form is the third person singular of 
the aorist, the most objective of the verb’s forms. Perhaps this is one 
reason why Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, and Spinoza achieved, on certain 
matters, an appalling clarity of thought, even though Spinoza wrote, and 
Jesus’ words only survive in, an Aryan language. I do not know whether 
human languages exist in which the simplest form of the verb is the first 
person singular of the future indicative tense, or the first person plural of 
the imperative mood. The example of the Marseillaise, which begins with 
the word allons, suggests that the latter is the most effective of all verbal 
formule whose repetition secures human unanimity. If languages exist 
with this characteristic they are, at least in that respect, closest to animal 
communication. 

It is noteworthy that conquerors, when learning a language, first learn 
the imperative forms of the verbs in the language of the conquered, and 
may then use these as stems which aresubsequently inflected. Thus the British 
soldiers in India learned the second person plural of the imperative of 
Urdu verbs, which ends in -o and is generally used, rather than the singular 
form, which is the naked verbal stem, as in Latin and French. They then 
provided it with English inflexions, as ‘He pukkeroed’, from the impera- 
tive pakro, ‘catch’, rather than learn the periphrasis which does duty for 
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an active past in Urdu. It may be that the coincidence of the imperative 
with the verb stem in Indo-European languages reflects the conquests of 
the ‘Battle axe’ peoples, while the Arabs have never been conquered. 

The discovery of the past has immense practical advantages in that it 
enables us to plan the future. But we can only plan the future on the hypo- 
thesis that it will resemble the past in most respects. If this is so, we can 
hope to change a few of them. 

If my thesis is correct, man differs very greatly from all other animals 
in his relation to time; and communications between men, which include 
all the arts, must be judged, among other things, by their relationship to 
time. A large fraction of human communication is purely evocative. It 
incites its recipients to certain activities, whether it is advertising, religious 
ritual, political oratory, or martial music. Such communications are not 
specifically human. Others are mere catalogues of past events. The greatest 
passages in literature could be said to be eddies in the stream of time. 
Sometimes this temporal ambiguity was deliberate, as when Hector in 
the Iliad was made to say 

*Eooetat fhuap St’ &v trot’ SADA “IAtos ipt) 


or when Sophocles’ Oedipus and Jocasta spoke in ignorance of the facts 
known to Tiresias and to the audience. 

St. Thomas Aquinas’ great sacramental hymn displays an extreme 
subtlety with time. Beginning with Pange lingua, an imperative to one 
of the speaker’s own organs, that is to say, an intention movement, 
or at least a prelude as defined above, it narrates certain events of Christ’s 
life, at first in the past tense, as when the words effudit and clausit are used. 
But at the climax, se dat suis manibus, the past becomes the present, as in 
the ritual, and is later followed by the evocative first person plural 
veneremur. St. Thomas had already led up to the second person plural in 
the phrase Nobis datus, nobis natus. 1 choose this particular example just 
because St. Thomas undoubtedly chose his words with more scruple as 
to their exact meanings than most poets. 

Even more remarkable are the cases where passages have gained in 
their emotional effect because the poets described future events. I will 
not write of Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue, or of the fact that Dante’s Ulisse 
anticipated Diaz. The notions that 


Iam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto, 


and that of the possibility of crossing the equator were certainly in other 


human minds when they wrote. 
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I prefer to quote just three of the descriptions of aerial warfare by the 
great poets; Virgil’s of a bomb burst, 
Hic ubi coniectas moles, avulsaque saxis 
Saxa vides, mixtoque undantem pulvere fumum, 
Milton’s of the end of an aerial combat, where the vanquished is 
Hurl’d headlong flaming from th etherial skie 
With hideous ruin and combustion down, 
and finally Shelley’s of the sound of a rapidly moving aeroplane 
Hark ye the thunder of his fiery wheels 
Griding the winds. 

These lines mean more to us than they can have meant to any past 
generation. No doubt the poets, from their store of memory, were able 
to construct visual and auditory images of an intensity beyond anything 
found in the external world in their times. This is one of the functions of 
a great poet. But perhaps a biologist should refrain from literary criticism. 

The dances of bees are philosophically important just because of their 
temporal ambiguity. They are at once prophecies and histories. Or shall 
we say that they are prophecies on their way to becoming histories? It is 
conceivable that in a bee’s consciousness the specious present, which in a 
man occupies a second or less, extends over five or ten minutes. If so the 
dance and the flight are simultaneously present to its consciousness, as the 
whole of a linguistic or musical phrase is simultaneously present to a 
human mind. A bee’s eyes and other sense organs convey so much less 
information per second than our own that this greater temporal exten- 
sion would not imply an experience as rich as ours. Such a speculation 
can certainly not be verified at present. Perhaps it can never be verified. 

In spite of von Frisch’s magnificent work, almost everything remains 
to be discovered about the communication of bees. I believe that this 
discovery, and similar discoveries in other fields, will have very consider- 
able effects on human thought and on human emotion. But, if my thesis 
is correct, they will reveal differences between men and other animals 
quite as striking as the similarities. They will also perhaps throw some 
doubt on Benveniste’s statement that everything can be said in human 
language. The mystics at least have denied this. It seems possible that an 
analysis of animal communication may show that language and ritual are 
to some extent complementary in Bohr’s sense, that we cannot, in many 
cases, describe what we perform, or perform what we describe. However 
that may be, our successors, in so far as they know more about animals, 
will know more about themselves. 
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André Chastel 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THE 


HISTORY OF ART 


Perhaps nothing is more indicative of an advanced civilisation than 
informed interest in the arts. There have always been connoisseurs and 
persons of taste; more recent, however—it goes back only two or three 
generations—is the academic discipline which has brought the serious 
historian into a domain which had long been reserved for the enthusiast, 
the lover of virtu, and the artist. When Nietzsche noted Burckhardt’s and 
Taine’s success in combining the history of art with that of civilisations, he 
wondered whether this was a symptom of decadence. Little inclined to 
propose easy tasks to modern man, he perceived a mortal danger in 
‘pedantic’ simplifications and did not doubt that the need for ‘scientific’ 
explanations in matters of art would have as its counterpart a growing 
paralysis of the creative faculties. To the extent that this meant hyper- 
trophy of memory. it would gradually enervate the fecundity of talent; 
was it even certain that it always favoured the development of sure and 
keen taste? 

The twentieth century seems to have given the lie to these portentous 
omens: a period of remarkable artistic intensity has coincided with the 
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advent of great historians—following one another between 1900 and 
1930, Wolfflin, Riegl, Berenson, Dvor4k, and Focillon—and thanks to 
their teachings and publications the group of amateurs worthy of the name 
continues to grow and improve. Perseverence in such optimism, however, 
would be warranted only if the situation in 1950 were still as gratifying as 
it was twenty or thirty years ago and if the development of taste had kept 
pace with the progress of learning. In fact, it is now that the real difficulties 
begin, since the history of art has only very recently reached what is called 
the great public: a persistent demand has brought forth a spate of hasty 
popularisations, sugar-coated sentimentalisations, and more or less con- 
scientious collections of reproductions. The coming decades will disclose 
the consequences of this uneven artistic ‘culture’; but it is already clear 
why the history of art is in a delicate and strained phase: for, considered 
as a scientific discipline, it has just now overcome the period—always a 
bit primitive—of ‘systems’, and, preferring severity to effect, is less and 
less receptive to wishful generalisations. 


1. Correction of Data 


The Second World War entailed for the history of art upsets almost as 
remarkable as those for physics or the geography of transport; it involved 
the modification of certain aspects of nomenclature, which in turn affected 
interpretation. 

As usual, organised pillage of public and especially private collections 
was one of the direct consequences of the conflict; expositions organised 
in Paris and Rome immediately after the war showed the extent of the 
greed for art. The recovery commissions set up files which collected or 
accumulated information while violating the secrecy of private property. 

For the first time in military history, it seems, headquarter staffs included 
special fine-arts sections. At certain times these performed a kind of police 
service, setting up a watch over certain buildings and thus forestalling 
their destruction; at other times they functioned like a health service, in 
order to limit and repair damages. The history of the Monuments, Fine 
Arts and Archives Section (MFAA) of the Fifth Allied Army has been 
told in detail. Never has the destruction—unavoidable or not—of old 


1 Les chefs d’ceuvre des collections frangaises retrouves en Allemagne, Paris: Orangerie, July-August, 
1946; Mostra delle opere d’arte recuperate in Germania, Rome: Palais de Venise, 1948; Seconda 
Mostra, ibid., 1950. 


*F. Hart, Florentine Art under Fire, Princeton, N.J., 1949. 
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monuments had more attentive observers. A photographic inventory of 
ruined or damaged buildings in Europe appeared in 1946, which recorded, 
though in insufficient detail, the catastrophies of Novgorod, Monte 
Cassino, Padua, Cologne, Dresden, Caén, and Saint-Malo.* During the 
fall of 1945 a British mission conducted an investigation of the paintings 
of the Berlin Museum which had been destroyed during the fire of the 
‘Flakturm Friedrichshain’. After some futile attempts to obtain from the 
Soviet authorities precise information on the circumstances of the disaster 
(May 5-8, 1945) and on what had survived, the catalogue of the cruel loss 
was finally made public.‘ It has already been observed that the only 
precedent to this disaster is the destruction of the Alcazar of Madrid in 
1734. Nearly all the masters of all the schools are on the list—Rubens, 
Tintoretto, Botticelli, Chardin. Since the Russian Government has never 
issued a precise statement, it is not known whether some part of the collec- 
tions of the Dresden Museum has survived or whether, as is more 
probable, another irreparable calamity is to be added to that of Berlin. 
These events have made a profound impression. Obviously many works 
of art had been jeopardised by the lack of proper attention, protection, and 
appreciation. By a kind of compensatory reflex, which was in fact appro- 
priate to the resumption of peaceful relations, expositions multiplied at 
a rate never before seen. Italy took the lead with several memorable exhibi- 
tions in Venice and Milan; the most famous pieces evacuated from the 
great museums of Central Europe were shown in the capitals of the two 
hemispheres with a success hardly to be exaggerated. Vast retrospectives 
of contemporary masters in New York, Berne, Amsterdam, and Paris 
conferred upon the twentieth century the benefits of this intense interest. 
The procession of masterpieces has been quite without precedent.’ But as 
the fashion waxes, attention must be drawn to the danger of insufficiently 
worked out expositions which misinform the spectator, and, above all, 
to the inadmissible regime of to-and-fro to which too many fragile works 
have been subjected at the very time when museums are being perfected 


3H. La Farge, Lost Treasures of Europe, New York, 1946. 

4C. Norris, ‘The Disaster at Flakturm Friedrichshain; A Chronicle and List of Paintings’, 
The Burlington Magazine, Dec. 1952; ‘Berliner Museen Berichte’, N.F., II (1952). 

5 The division and regrouping of European collections was conducted for the first time ona 
grand scale by the Republic and the Empire of France; it coincided with the completely new 
idea of a national museum. From 1794 to 1815 Paris had the most sumptuous museum which 
had ever existed. Cf. H. van der Tun, Les Vieux peintres des Pays-Bas et la critique artistique en 
France de la premiere moitié du XIX siécle (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de Lille, IX), 
Paris, 1948. 
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everywhere to assure the best conditions for their conservation. The 
International Commission of Museums (IC OM) has been called upon to 
consider the question and was to debate it last summer: as yet an adjust- 
ment has by no means been found. 

The works which engage the historian’s study thus have no inviolable 
refuge from crime, disaster, stupidity, or disorder. But the loss of buildings 
and paintings and the disputes about them have had a compensation in the 
bringing to light of a rather surprising number of unknown or forgotten 
objects and pictures. In the more active provinces of France and Italy 
programmes have been set up for the cleaning, clearing away, and correct 
presentation of quantities of material which had been more or less com- 
pletely neglected.‘ We live in an era of discovery: in addition to the 
finding of paleolithic ‘frescoes’ at Lascaux in the Dordogne, which is 
undoubtedly one of the events of the century, there is not a year when a 
new Duccio, La Tour, or Rembrandt is not announced. An unknown 
Masolino has just been acquired by the National Gallery of London. An 
archaic Greek (or Greco-Etruscan) vase of the sixth century, of excep- 
tional dimensions and surprising quality was found a few months ago at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, and has been the marvel of archeologists. In Greece, 
Syria, and North Africa, works of art buried at the bottom of the sea and 
sites hidden by the sands of the desert have lately been discovered by 
submarine or aerial exploration, which have become useful archaeo- 
logical techniques.’ Study of mural paintings of the Middle Ages has made 
more progress in the last ten years than in any previous half century; 
numerous remains in the west of France, and, above all, the remarkable 
ensembles of Miinster in the Grisons and of Castelseprio to the north of 
Milan have recently been brought to light. The abrupt appearance of so 
many works of high quality has upset accepted chronologies, imposed 
new historical relations, and called for different interpretations; and so it 
is quite understandable that scholars are more cautious with regard to 
peremptory surveys which do not sufficiently account for missing informa- 
tion; synthesis has descended to the more modest rank of a working 
hypothesis. 


The material condition of works of art, on the other hand, requires new 


6 For example, Peintures méconnues des églises de Paris, Paris: Musée Galliéra, 1946. 


"R. Demangel, ‘Recherches sous-marines en Gréce’, C.R. Acad. Inscr. et Belles Lettres, 1950, 
p- 322; A. Poiderard and J. Lauffray, Sidon, aménagements antiques du port de Saida, Beyrouth, 
1951; J. Baradez, Forsatum Africae, Recherches Aériennes sur l’ organisation des confins sahariens 
a l’époque romaine, Algiers, 1949; R. Bloch, in Annales, économies, sociétés, civilisations, July- 
Sept. 1952. 
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attention. Paintings which have been recovered under whitewash, often 
in buildings in bad repair, have suffered. Is it better to treat them in place 
or detach them for transportation to a museum? The systematic ‘detach- 
ment’ of frescoes is indicated in all cases in which they are far from the 
great centres and likely to suffer from depredation or neglect. It has also 
been debated whether it would not be better to replace all works of this 
type in situ with copies to ensure the conservation of the originals. In fact, 
usually the inverse practice has prevailed; methodical production expedi- 
tions have made possible exhibitions of ‘copies’ of, e.g., the frescoes of 
Yugoslavia, and the establishment in Paris of a museum devoted entirely 
to casts and facsimiles. But the problem remains unsolved. Important 
precedents exist in the field of sculpture. No visitor is surprised to find a 
copy of Michelangelo’s ‘David’ in the Piazza Signoria or casts of the 
prophets of Donatello in the niches of the Campanile, the originals having 
been transferred long since to museums. The dangers of alteration are 
much more alarming in the case of paintings. As long as forty years ago, 
Emile Male noted reproachfully that the frescoes in churches he visited at 
the end of the last century had often become unreadable. At the prehistoric 
grotto Font de Gaume, discovered in 1901, the sweating of the stalactites, 
accelerated by the movement of air, will soon obliterate the paintings. Each 
time that a work of this type has been made accessible, even with such 
approved precautions as grates and double doors, the process of deteriora- 
tion is hastened. Finally, how can we ignore the outrages committed almost 
everywhere by stupid visitors? We may even ask ourselves whether the 
curiosity stimulated by the historians is not sometimes fatal to its object. 
In any case, one of the urgent tasks of science is to invent new devices for 
protection and regular control. 

The various activities which might be characterised as textual criticism, 
the commonest form of which is the expertise, have also been 
restrained by a constantly increasing severity of discipline. These 
methods become stricter in proportion to the number of works which 
have been tampered with or which in any case are highly dubious if not 
wholly worthless. But much as they depend upon the techniques of 
analysis, these activities are no less dependent upon the catalogues and 
other reference literature, and upon the techniques of comparison which 
they facilitate. The primary scientific duty of a museum is the setting up of 
a consistent and regularly re-edited catalogue. The severity of present-day 
requirements demands the revision of all items and their references; such 
a work as Martin Davies’s recently published catalogue of the Italian 
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paintings of the National Gallery in London is a model of precise and 
uncompromising erudition.’ But it would be an understatement to point 
out that such a work lies beyond the reach of the average public. Instead 
of gratifying the taste for anecdote and indulging in brilliant commentary, 
the author undertakes the classification of the information about each 
picture in such a spirit of criticism—indeed of scepticism—as suits the 
historian and disappoints the layman.’ The divergence of old and new 
is rather harshly underscored by a passage which establishes that an artistic 
personality, glorified and even popularised fifty years ago, is nothing 
more than a convenient fiction. Such legends, which have been accepted 
and continue to be repeated in the literature of art, are exploded one by 
one. Thus the nomenclature of works of art, in a general way, is 
undergoing serious modifications which concern the historian. But the 
appearance of the works themselves, whether architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, or the minor arts, is also often in the process of drastic change: I am 
referring to ‘restorations’ which are now very much in the news. A 
heated controversy broke out in England during the years 1936-7 on the 
occasion of a thorough cleaning of Velasquez’s great portrait of ‘Philip IV 
in Brown and Gold’; it was revived ten years later when the partial re- 
organisation of British collections led to a renewal of the ‘cleaning’ cam- 
paign, now applied to works of great value—the ‘Flora’ of Rembrandt, 
the “Chapeau de Paille’ of Rubens, and Botticelli’s “Mars and Venus’— 
where the suddenly revivified epidermis was rather disconcerting.” The 
accumulation of old varnish which stifles so many paintings is a source of 
illusion, and there is no reason to perpetuate last century’s insipid taste for 
these wretched uniform colours; but it is also an illusion to believe in 
mechanical cleaning methods, and probably there is no museum in 
the world which has not committed really irreparable errors during the 
sudden vogue for cleaning. Everybody admits that ‘disincrustation’ in the 
case of the ‘Night Watch’ was justified. It signifies a decisive operation of 
historical criticism. But there is reason to believe that the taste of the 1950s 
for bright colours and raw effects is itself only an episode. 


8 Martin Davies, The Earlier Italian Schools, London: National Gallery, 1951. On the exem- 
plary value and certain dangers of this work, see R. Longhi, Paragone, No. 27, March, 1952. 

§ All the same, precise norms ought to be established for exhibition catalogues; a good example 
is the catalogue published in connexion with the exhibition of Vitraux francais du XIIéme 
au XVIéme siécles, Paris: Pavillion de Marsan, May—Oct., 1953. 

10 An Exhibition of Cleaned Pictures (1936-47), London: The National Gallery, 1947. Preface by 
Philip Hendy. 
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Cleaning and restoration are related. Brilliant results have been obtained 
by specialised institutes, notably in Italy, where wonders have been 
accomplished in the restoring of collapsing structures like San Francesco 
in Rimini or the frescoes in Viterbo." The progress of technique facili- 
tates ever more daring manipulations, but the idea of authenticity has 
become more fluid, and it is not without concern that we note how, in the 
past, theories could be distorted because of the imprudence of restorers. 
Particular attention should be paid therefore to the precautions observed 
in Brussels during the treatment of the Ghent Altar-piece. The afflictions 
suffered by this crucial work had accelerated its deterioration. In 1948 an 
international commission established the standards for restoration; in no 
case was the full thickness of the layers of old varnish removed, while the 
portions in danger of peeling were made adherent by an impregnation of 
wax and resin. The restored polyptich was exhibited in October, 1951, 
and a complete record of the work of restoration has just been published." 
It will be epoch-making; in particular, it establishes what can reasonably 
be expected of examination by X-ray. Its conclusions confirm the reserva- 
tions of the Louvre laboratory, which, the year before, had devoted its 
entire resources to an examination of the case of Leonardo da Vinci." 
Technical means alone are never the decisive factor: valid judgment 
always depends upon the sensibility of the technician, who, in turn, must 
refer to the historian. 

Finally, a confused and picturesque note is added to the situation by 
certain unpleasant practices. The entry of art into the common culture 
during the last fifty years has brought with it an extraordinary develop- 
ment of commerce in art objects and paintings.” It has naturally increased 
since the war, and for the first time the great hereditary collections have 
been opened to the experts. But the traffic in works of art does not pro- 
ceed on the level of morality which might be desired; in changing hands, 
such works are too often exposed to manipulations which allow attribu- 
tions as empty as they are flattering. The avidity and naivité of innumerable 


11 Ta Mostra del Restauro, Vicenza, 1949, should be mentioned for its clarity in the exposition 
of principles. 

12P, B. Coremans, L’Agneau mystique au laboratoire, examen et traitement (‘Les Primitifs 
flamands’, III, Contribution a l’étude, 2), Antwerp, 1953. 

13 ‘It must be definitely acknowledged that the paintings of Leonardo da Vinci resist and 
elude radiographic examination.’ M. Hours, ‘La peinture de Leonard vu au laboratoire’, 
L’ Amour de l’art, No. 67-69, Spring, 1953. 

14 Histories of collectors of the last century have begun to appear: F. Steegmiiller, The Two- 
Lives of J. J. Jarves, New Haven, Conn., 1951; also histories of the great dealers: S. N. 
Behrmann, Duveen, New York, 1951. 
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collectors, who bother about details with an intensity which is in inverse 
proportion to their competence, would be amusing if it did not favour an 
atmosphere of sham and artifice. It is indeed significant that the most 
sensational postwar event has been the discovery of faked Vermeers.” 
The history of *fakers’ is no longer a negligible aspect of the history of 
art."* The connoisseur finds them most illuminating, and indeed they are 
a singularly sensitive gauge of the vagaries of taste. According to Max. J. 
Friedlander, the only authority on this matter is time. The successful faker 
of Donatellos of 1870 would find his limitations easily exposed by the 
experts of 1930. We laugh at the blunders of our fathers: our descendants 
will laugh at ours.” Thus the historian sees the cornerstones of his serenely 
objective study crumble one after another, and he must give up ready- 
made notions, among which the wholly modern—and all too often merely 
commercial—idea of the ‘autograph work’ is not the least. Nowadays it 
dominates expertise, but it can hardly be applied to all old works of art. 
By this reckoning, as Robert de la Sizeranne noted a half-century ago, 
nearly all ‘antiques’ ought to be considered spurious, since they are hotch- 
potches of heterogeneous parts. And what are we to think of masters who, 
like Philippe de Champaigne, developed by copying mediocre works 
until one fine day they produced something which surpassed the original? 
And in the case of the Renaissance and the classic age, it is a mistake to 
differentiate too hastily the masters from the shop. 

The pseudo-scientific ‘Morellinaism’ of the nineteenth century, which 
purported to discover the infallible sign of the great master in such 
innocent and involuntary details as the forms of fingers, ears or nostrils 
is now completely bankrupt. The intelligence and sincerity of Bernard 
Berenson have reduced this science to the precise point where it destroys 
itself: the method of ‘oto . . . rhinology’ only sets out in detail the 
evidences of sentiment, which are implied in and proved by all thorough- 
going analysis."* The main fact of the present state of the history of art is 
that it has finally arrived, by a tortuous route, at this modest secret. This is 


15 Cf. Coremans, Van Meegeren’s faked Vermeers and de Hooghs, a Scientific Examination, London, 
1950; and the attempt at discussion of J. Decoen, Back to the Truth: Vermeer—Van Meegeren, 
Two Genuine Vermeers, Amsterdam, 1951. 

18 Magazine of Art, vol. 41, May, 1948: special issue on forgeries; O. Kurz, Fakers, London, 
1948; H. Tietze, Copies, Imitations, Forgeries, London, 1950; exposition of ‘faux tableaux’, 
Amsterdam, 1952; J. Rewald, ‘Modern Fakes and Modern Pictures’, Art News, vol. 52, 
March 1953. 

1 Max J. Friedlander, Art and Connoisseurship, London, 1952. 


8B. Berenson, Metodo e attribuzioni, Florence, 1947. 
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demoralising only if we would treat this discipline as something more than 


a certain human order. In other words, it becomes more strict as it be- 
comes more aware of its subjectivity. There are few artists more fashion- 
able than Caravaggio. This master, like Piero della Francesca, has been 
revived by the twentieth century; the old school remains unenthusiastic 
and emphasises his ‘incongruities’ where the newer historians, attracted 
by a harsh and enigmatic personality, see only astonishing liberties. Nearly 
all of the best-known historians have been occupied with this study; an 
exhibition which attracted the attention of the public in general to this 
artist had an immense and unexpected success. The situation seems to be 
ideal: the devotion of the museums and the popularisation of the work are 
for once in accord with the exigencies of knowledge. Before the end of 
the 1951 exposition, a magnificent “Judith Slaughtering Holophernes’ was 
found in a Roman collection, and several months later, a ‘Concert’ of 
youths was discovered in England. Unprecedented numbers of X-ray 
photographs were made of the great canvases of San Luigi dei Francesi; 
170 plates were required for the analysis of the complete surface of the 
Vocation and the Martyrdom of St. Matthew. The results have been 
completely baffling, and nothing remains of the chronology erected on 
the basis of stylistic evolution; the painter did not develop regularly, as it 
had seemed, toward a ‘dark’ manner, based on great contrasts of light and 
shade. The new data contradict the plausible order and the dating of the 
works. After all these discoveries, these ‘scientific’ tests and a formidable 
exchange of the most intelligent interpretations, one erudite scholar rather 
severely concludes that the study of Caravaggio, an extremely contro- 
versial subject, has hardly reached the stage of ‘popularisation’ except in 
crude form.” 

This is today the crux of the problem. Like all other disciplines, the 
history of art is faced with the disturbing but irrecusable fact that it is 
largely responsible to its object. The work of art, however concrete or 
material it may be, evolves, changes and moves, takes part in the life of 
its time, and is even transformed by scientific information which brings 
about its discovery, its restoration, and its placement. But the moment we 
become aware of this situation, its gravity is increased out of all measure. 
With exhibits, books, reproductions, and even films, we have entered 
upon the decisive and necessarily rather short period which completes the 


19 Lionello Venturi, ‘Studi radiografici sul Caravaggio’, Atti Acad. Naz. Lincei, Scienze 
Morali, VIII, V (1952); R. Jullian and J. Bousquet, Revue des Arts, III (1953), No. 2; D. 
Mahon, The Burlington Magazine, June 1953 (from whom the above phrase is taken). 
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vulgarisation of the culture of art. Here it is not a question of the value of a 
scientific discipline but one of popular adaptation and simplification of its 
more or less superseded data. Within a few years ‘general histories’ of art 
have multiplied, and some have been accorded an enthusiastic reception.” 
The book collections, printed in large editions, have based their appeal on 
the illustration of engaging details and of colour reproduction which so 
easily makes its effect but the correct use of which is in need of 
definition.” 

This whole development would be hard to explain without the prestige 
of the works of André Malraux, the theoretician of the revolution which 
has taken place. Les Voix du Silence both solemnises and analyses the entry 
of art-in-general into contemporary culture by virtue of new means of 
reproduction, which make of the history of art ‘the history of the photo- 
graphable’. Art now finds itself the centre of perspectives which seek man 
in history; ‘man’ has become the only value to which we still dare refer 
ourselves. Modern art, less submissive to mere physical appearance, is based 
upon premises comparable to those which sustained the Byzantine artist 
in his stylisations; we move in a new realm of the ‘sacred’ which estab- 
lishes a new reverence for art and a new obsession with its history. How- 
ever, we are not dealing here with ‘science’ but rather with a ‘revival of 
the mythological’ based on the idea that all creations of the human past 
participate in our destiny. Surely we have here, as E. R. Curtius observes, 
the first complete reaction of French thought to German ‘historicism’;* 
according to Malraux, we live in history as religious civilisations lived in 
God. But historicism is not a scientific theory, it is a spiritual attitude, a 
form of vision. The history of art is here apotheosised: Malraux imposes it 
on all present-day civilisation. In the general crises of systems, this extreme 
and fearless interpretation, which is based in fact on a deep fund of know- 
ledge, has an inordinate weight, not asa methodology but asa metaphysics. 

The preoccupation with the museum—imaginary or not—in effect 
aggravates the misunderstanding we have described. The works grouped 
and presented in the galleries—or collected in de luxe editions—are like a 
self-made millionaire in the last stage of his career, in which the marvellous 


20. M. Upjohn, P. Swingert, J. G. Mahler, History of World Art, New York, 1949; H. 
Leicht, Kunstgeschichte der Welt, Basle, 1951, English ed. London, 1952; E. H. Gombrich, 
The Story of Art, London, 1950, 2nd ed., 1952. 

1M. Zahar, L’ Accord des ceuvres d’art avec leurs justes procédés de reproduction en couleurs, Paris, 
privately printed, 1953. 

#2. R. Curtius, Die Tat, Ziirich, July 5, 1952. 
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display of all his property is completed. A novelist with a fantastic bent 
might well describe the strange times to come when, all the antiques 
having been systematically absorbed by collections and the collections, in 
their turn, after a more or less long life, having been deposited in the 
museum, a monstrous organisation will have to be devised to conserve, 
divide, and present all the artistic creations of mankind and to furnish on 
demand copies of those things which can no longer be moved. The 
imaginary museum, where each pursues his errant way, is perhaps nothing 
more than a short stopover on the way to a formidable warehouse, where 
sham and boredom will hold sway. The history of art will thus have every 
opportunity for complete realisation. This, exactly, is the problem. 

Mankind would often be better served by restoring works of art, under 
the historian’s guidance, to those who created them and those whose uses 
they had served, than by allowing indefinitely their specious display in the 
enervating vistas of the imaginary museum or by contemplating them 
respectfully in the official conservatory. Far from serving as academic 
referee of such a development, the history of art should exercise a com- 
pensatory function with other standards and other ends. To repeat the 
words of a philosopher: The museum, transforming tentative but dynamic 
endeavours into static ‘works’ makes possible a history of painting... 
But it adds a false prestige to the real value of the works by detaching them 
from the natural milieu in which they were born and makes us believe that 
destiny has always guided the hand of the artist . .. The museum makes 
the painter as mysterious for us as an octopus or a lobster. It is the his- 
toricity of death. And there is a historicity of life, but in the museum its 
image is no more than a fallen idol.” Such are the difficulties of a discipline 
constrained to distrust its best instruments, photography and the museum, 
to disown those whom it inspires, and to offer resistance to its own 
prodigious success. 


2. Dissociation of Theories 


The art of mankind constitutes, from its beginnings and throughout the 
world, a kind of totality, where nothing is ever wholly lost, where every- 
thing is coloured by the play of interactions, rivalries, and influences, and 
where we seek to isolate the episodes interesting to us either because they 
are familiar or because, quite the contrary, they are strikingly unfamiliar. 





23 M. Merleau-Ponty, ‘Les language indirect et les Voix du silence’, Les Temps Modernes, 
June, 1952. 
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This rather theoretic idea is in the process of becoming one of the regu- 
latory principles of history; the exploration of the planet is completed by 
a full picture of the civilisations which find expression in the practice of 
art in its various lands, and an analogous work has permitted a knowledge 
of their sequences, reducing gaps which were thought to be impassable, 
filling the many lacunas, strengthening in every way the bonds which we 
can discern everywhere in analogous phenomena, calculated borrowings, 
rivalry of skills, hidden survivals and ‘renaissances’. “Art is now one of the 
strongest evidences of the fundamental unity of mankind.’ 

In some degree this unity is one of the attributes of art which has been 
eloquently confirmed by the discovery of the paintings at Lascaux. The 
fauna represented, bison, deer, cows, ponies, indicate a society belonging 
in part to the Aurignacian, in part to the Magdalenian, only very roughly 
datable between thirty and ten thousand years before our era. The high 
quality of these pictures is extraordinarily impressive, quite apart from the 
fact that we remain monumentally ignorant of the life or the beliefs of 
their authors: it is homo artifex rather than homo faber or homo sapiens, whose 
presence we sense. These murals underline the fact that, contrary to 
pseudo-scientific emphasis, art cannot be explained by any other thing; 
it can no more be deduced than life; at any rate; this problem should not 
embarrass the historian. It is his business to grasp and to characterise those 
systems of forms capable of meaning, which make of art a kind of 
language and which are called ‘styles’. It is one of man’s most valuable 
accomplishments. Ever since the time of the Lascaux paintings, they have 
been more complex and more varied than the conditions of life and their 
elementary needs would have required. Later generations have added 
animal figures with unforeseen nuances in colour and line; but certainly 
the most remarkable fact is the abrupt disappearance of this art. According 
to the Abbé Breuil, the appearance of ‘abstract style’ cannot be explained 
by a change in culture but by the arrival of another race. The first would 
have disappeared without posterity; consequently, mankind probably has 
two irreconcilable heredities in art. 

In recent years serious efforts have been made to relate the history of art 
as closely as possible to that of societies. Indeed, it is clearly evident that 
they cannot be radically separated. But these systematic attempts have not 
been fortunate, and perhaps they will never be. For either they proceed 
from an adequately complete view of the society under consideration, 





*4 Meyer Schapiro, ‘Style’, in Anthropology Today, Chicago, 1953, pp. 287-312. 
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including everything that we can know with exactness about it on the basis 
of its artistic manifestations, or else they limit themselves to only one fixed 
aspect, already known or knowable, of social life, including culture and 
religion, and thus run out of artifices to classify the variety of styles and 
the multiplicity of works according to this mechanism. For the Marxists, 
however, who have attempted demonstrations of this sort, this fixed aspect 
exists, the social motor force being by definition class struggle. The prob- 
lem is clear enough—to find the unity inherent in an entire production 
which serves a precise liturgical and political end and whose 
characteristics are often fairly constant; but this method can only lead 
to the treatment of style as an entity related to another abstract idea, that 
of the behaviour pattern of a certain class, and the explanations thus 
obtained are nothing more than battles between abstractions; or, if the 
author is informed, admits the danger of hard and fast notions, and con- 
cedes that changes in style and in social structure are not necessarily con- 
temporaneous—they lead to absurd and pointless labyrinths next to which 
the speculations of the late Scholastics seem almost simple. Nothing is 
‘explained’ by pointing out that a hieratic art like that of sixth-century 
Greece is the product of an aristocratic and feudal society; nor is anything 
‘explained’ by toying with the Marxist theory of ‘internal contradictions’ 
to the extent of insisting that in seventeenth-century France there occurred 
a rapprochement and curious interaction between classic (that is to say, 
rationalist, bourgeois...) and baroque (that is to say, emotional, 
aristocratic...) tendencies and in consequence a style which is self- 
contradictory, viz., a classic baroque.** One must proceed in exactly the 
opposite direction: solely concrete aspects of patronage, the action of 
groups of artists or art lovers, their needs and their customs, express the 
relations of art and society, and their unceasing mutual adaptation. The 
pronouncedly positive analyses get us the farthest. 

Another theory of Marxist inspiration, that of ‘mystification’, accord- 
ing to which every work of art arises from an ‘ideal’ fraud while at the 
same time adjusting itself to a ‘real’ authority (manifest or to be dis- 
covered), may seem more opportune. It has inspired a treatise on Floren- 
tine art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a thesis which indeed is 
vigorous and erudite enough to make it obvious that it was a method, not 
an individual scholar, that was checkmate. Ruskin became naively ecstatic 
before the allegories of the Spanish Chapel, which celebrate the triumph 


25 A. Hauser, The Social History of Art, London, 1951. 
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of the Dominican order; the sociologist reveals that the painter received 
an order in 1366 from a rich merchant obedient to the dictates of the Prior. 
The Dominicans’ assiduous cultivation of the upper middle class of 
drapers had almost ousted the Franciscans, and here they were anxious to 
keep an effectual hold on the ‘masses’; hence these paintings whose 
‘cultural conservatism’ demonstrates easy concessions to public taste 
without being ‘properly speaking, art of the petty middle classes’. Sixty 
years later, it is this refusal to make concessions which characterises 
Masaccio: ‘It was from his artistic freedom and his penultimate upper- 
middle-class mentality, much more pronounced in such a sensitive and 
progressive artist than in the bulk of the upper-middle-class themselves, 
that Masaccio was able to create an upper-bourgeois and rationalist style 
which his contemporaries could not in its totality comprehend.’ One no 
longer knows who is mystified, but this presentation of an unappreciated 
Masaccio is completely arbitrary, as is also the explanation of the 
decoration of Santa Maria Novella by means of the machinations of the 
authorities. Another recent study sheds more light on the course of Tuscan 
painting after 1350 by reintroducing the idea of the accidental, which the 
systems deny. One or two generations of the fourteenth century seem to 
have wanted to revert, to the extent that this was possible after Giotto, to 
the hieratic composition of the thirteenth century; ‘humanist’ curiosity 
seems to have been suspended, and the trend was rather in the direction 
of Byzantine art—Boccaccio, for example, renouncing his youth. Can 
this be explained as voluntary decline, or social crisis? There was, in fact, 
a crisis, which resulted from the premature disappearance of the masters 
who had died of the plague, and from the poisoned atmosphere of Florence 
and Siena after the unprecedented ravages of the Black Death.” 
However, the latest and most interesting tendency in the sociology of 
art is to consider art not as an instrument of authority but as a kind of non- 
stop factory, where humanity, impatient to surpass itself, works out the 
forms and the myths which impose themselves on the entire society. For 
instance, the vision of perspective space as we know it in the art of the 
Renaissance is not an arbitrary given quantity or the result of a realistic 
translation of experience; but a veritable aesthetic synthesis; the elaboration 
of linear perspective, which was to become familiar to the entire Occident, 


*F, Antal, Florentine Painting and Its Social Background, London, 1948. 
% Millard Meiss, Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death, Princeton, 1951. 
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coincides with the formation of a style and participates in its conven- 
tions.* There is no more impressive testimony to the profound function 
of art; but it is a mistake to seek here a ‘sociological’ explanation; the 
‘social’ space of which Durkheim speaks has no relation to the mathe- 
matical speculation of Brunelleschi or Piero, who, as research has shown, 
did not aspire beyond ‘the level of speculation of the studio’. The only 
similarity between the painting of ‘primitives’ and the beliefs of a ‘ primi- 
tive’ society is the use of a word. Moreover, in rightly observing that ‘the 
architecture of the Renaissance was painted before it was built’, it is 
admitted that constructed space like imagined space is a conquest of the 
artist, and thus of man, but not that of a ‘human group (in the sense of the 
whole of society) trying to forge a new system of signs and acts’; and that 
‘the new interpretation of the world’ is collective. That amounts to a tacit 
assumption that the problem is solved. 

The realm of collective representation where there is a constant contact 
with art is that of religion: man does not move in the world of the sacred 
without images, symbols, or temples. The grotto of Lascaux, never in- 
habited, seems indeed to have been for thousands of years a sanctuary 
dedicated to rite and magic. Archaic societies have long been reconstructed 
in terms of their buildings, statues, and liturgies, and it is undoubtedly in 
the cult of the image that the Christian Middle Ages conserved the most 
intimate link with the antique world. Many astonishing hagiographic 
legends are born of the need to explain and justify a statue or picture: a 
recent study of the cult of the Virgin, which merits further pursuit, has 
collected the extraordinary traditions about seventeen statues in a single 
French department.” And it is imprudent to suppose that all these senti- 
ments disappeared leaving no trace; their attachment to symbols is often 
only a method of saving them. 


One cannot investigate the arts of Asia without rediscovering and 
valuing them anew. As one of its later interpreters has written, in India 
all art, like all life, is dedicated to religion, and furthermore, one has only 
to consider the great variety of interpretations of a single theme of Hindu 
art, like the “chola’ series of images of the dancing Shiva, or, if you will, 


28 P, Francastel, Peinture et Société, Naissance et destruction d’un espace plastique: De la Renaissance 
au Cubisme, Lyon, 1951. 

29R. Lecotté, Le culte populaire de la Vierge et des sainis dans le diocése actuel de Meaux, Paris, 
1951; H. R. Hahnloser, ‘Du culte de l'image au moyen age’, in L’umanesimo e il demoniaco 
nell’ arte, Rome, 1953. 
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those of the Christ of the Apocalypse in Romanesque art, to comprehend 
that tradition permits works which express individual creative power.” 
Consequently it is not the caste system, complicated though it may be, 
which governs the interpretation of Indian sculpture; an inert and mono- 
tonous social structure allows free play to a whole range of complex 
experiences, in which subtle and vivid metaphysical dreams are reunited 
and fixed by art. Here the serious and the gay have an equal role, and from 
the outside it is only too easy to misunderstand the profane, ironic, or 
familiar aspect of certain works, just as it is possible to misunderstand the 
variety of minutely codified ritual gestures which, by assuming the iden- 
tity of the human and the divine, of cosmos and human body, permits the 
consoling coincidence of the person and the All.** But we are not dealing 
with a civilisation fulfilled and superseded, and in any case, these creations 
of Asia would suffice to indicate how art is apt to constitute a reality by itself. 

The attempt to reduce all manifestations of art to utility is thus hopeless, 
because art derives from an activity which obstinately tends to introduce 
into the practical forms of convenience or of custom an element which 
surpasses or alleviates function. To use for a moment the vocabulary of 
anthropology, this particular element, by means of which all that was 
summary in the sociological systems of the last century tends to be 
corrected, can be designated as Indus. This notion of ‘play’ introduces con- 
sideration of the otium, of a practice at the same time exact and dis- 
interested; art has no use for dreamlike passivity, but requires festive 
energy, and is committed in advance to everything that enhances life and 
activity.” There is, in the modern world, an order of more or less dis- 
torted factors, ranging from a certain type of eroticism to a certain type of 
contemplation. It would be well to restore this order if we are to avoid 
being duped by external or merely convenient frameworks in which the 
historical explanation tends to compress the creations of the past. 

A revision no less profound has taken place at the expense of so-called 
formalist systems, which seek to articulate the history of art by a kind of 
physiology of vision, fluctuating between one type of representation and 
another and developing thus analogous cycles. These doctrines have had 
the great merit of teaching how to see before pretending to explain. By 


30B. Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India, Buddhist, Hindu and Jain (‘The Pelican 
History of Art’), London, 1953. 


31]. Auboyer, ‘Mudra et Hasta, ou le langage par gestes’, Oriental Art, 1950. 


82]. Huizinga, Homo ludens, Amsterdam, 1939. French ed., Paris, 1951; J. Pieper, Leisure, the 
Basis of Culture, London, 1952. 
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concentrating on the ‘how’, on specific qualities, and on the organisation 
of a work, Wolfflin produced brilliant analyses of real worth to all; but the 
value of the schemes on which they rest is limited. Wolfflin had been 
struck by the fact that ‘forms’ tend to a coherent organisation, to a sys- 
tem; this is paramount in the order of the Gothic and in the calculated 
structures of the Renaissance; but they seek opposite poles of attraction. 
Wolfflin identifies two such poles, characterised by the predominance, 
respectively, of the linear or of the pictorial, of planes either parallel to the 
surface of the picture or oblique to and deepening it—in short, classic or 
baroque poles. But this antithesis was not only the result of analysis; it was 
a dialectic which had been realised in history itself; it is to be found fully 
deployed in the transition from the sixteenth century, dominated by the 
classic vision, to the seventeenth, secured to the baroque. The coercion 
which an exaggerated schematisation exercised upon the facts is only too 
evident; it is strange indeed that an historian, imprisoned within his own 
mechanism, had finally to ask himself, with some embarrassment, how, the 
evolution of forms being irreversible, a neo-classic phase could arise after 
the completion of the baroque in the rococo. Nevertheless these views 
have had an immense success and have served as models for historians of 
poetry, music, and religion, who in their turn have discovered the baroque 
aspect of the seventeenth century;* at the price of a transposition which 
made it signify something entirely different from what W6lfflin intended, 
this idea now designates an animated, emotional and highly coloured 
vision of the world rather than a certain organisation of effects. In this 
sense, the baroque can be found everywhere; the current tendency of the 
historian is therefore to avoid the term altogether in order not to be con- 
strained to treat as exceptions the numerous manifestations which escape 
the mechanism of epochs. If it is to retain any historical usefulness at all, 
it should be used to label, for example, the style of the generation domi- 
nated by Rubens and Bernini.™ 

Reluctance to generalise seems to characterise the present state of the 
history of art. Does this indicate a general trend toward a third type of 
doctrine, like that of Benedetto Croce, according to whom the personality 
of the artist is the sole reality which could and ought to be grasped by the 
historian? In Italy, this is readily believed.** Croce has carried on, in the 


33 G. Weise, ‘Considerazioni di storia dell’ arte intorno al Barocco’, in Rivista della Letteratura 
Moderna, 1952, pp. $-14. 

34 G, Briganti, in Paragone, No. 1, Jan. 1950; No. 3, Mar. 1950; No. 13, Jan. 1951. 

35 Carlo L. Ragghianti, L’arte e la critica, Florence, 1951. 
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course of his long career, a sort of guerrilla warfare against schematisations 
and against the subjugation of the concrete to abstractions; he would bring 
all investigation back to an immediate consideration of the ‘poetic act’, to 
an understanding of this ‘intuition carried to expression’ which alone 
makes a work of art and which, in the long run, is what interests the 
spectator. Nothing is more stimulating and satisfying in principle, but 
Croce did not and could not establish anything resembling a history of 
art. The completely ideal identification of history and criticism takes us to 
the final stage, to the hour of the Last Judgment, where the absolute 
values are unravelled and become comprehensible, illuminating and 
justifying the whole development; but in the actual state of the world, the 
subjectivity which supports critical judgment is liable to lassitude and 
exhaustion, and the connexion between works is not often apparent except 
in a confused and sketchy way. It serves no purpose to say that intuition, 
being a kind of absolute in which the content discovers the form which 
realises it, exists or does not exist; and that, if it exists, technique and work- 
manship are of little importance. ‘In fact, we do not see a painting with 
the eye, but we seize it with all the forces of the spirit’; one moves from 
one masterpiece to another only by descending to considerations of 
content, iconography, or technique, which depend on the prose, not the 
poetry, of a culture, not of its art. Unfortunately the history of art func- 
tions only in postulating and in exploiting everything that is ruled out 
here: the different purpose of each art, the value of the techniques of each, 
above all, the importance of the life history of the artist, his development, 
his discoveries, and his crises, and finally, the external radiance which 
characterises the masterpiece. In this way, the masters of the Italian school, 
while they remain faithful to the principles of “Crocism’, have allowed 
themselves the necessary latitude.** 

The idea that the forms of art have a certain tendency to work on 
themselves and that, to a certain degree, its practitioners both great and 
small need only obey the forms, remains a fundamental acquisition: each 
style is relative to that which precedes it; the image is always created by the 
image. The finished work of art possesses powers which surpass it, but 
which the genius is able to control. In both Oriental and Occidental 
civilisations this view is particularly appropriate to the arts of the classic 
tradition. But the question today is to know how far it can be extended 
to all art. The answer is simple only for Bernard Berenson, who has just 


%*R. Longhi, Proposti per una critica d’arte (lecture at the P.E.N. Club), 1951. 
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set down the conclusions of his long experience as connoisseur and his- 
torian. The essential quality of the work of art is to intensify, by the 
agreement of representation and form, the vitality of the spectator; there- 
fore it is necessary to preserve the sense of hierarchy among the arts, 
Painting and sculpture, which celebrate the beauty of the human body, 
ought to be placed rigorously above mere manufacture and ornament. 
Not only is it absurd to continue to prefer the curiosities of barbaric art, 
devoid of precise resonance, to the perfect humanity of classic creations, 
attentive to proportion, space, and a just feeling for form; but furthermore 
there is no other means of understanding the true order of history than to 
project oneself into these “humanist’ and ‘naturalist’ visions, and not—as 
scholars are too willing to do—remain outside of them. To the question 
of the proper place of archaic creations or indeed of the whole Middle 
Ages, the answer is self-evident; they have no place, or at least they have 
no meaning except on the waysides of the royal road that goes from 
Greece to Rome, from Rome to Florence, and on to the masters of the past 
century. The history of the arts ought to be that of their renaissance. 
Lately it has been imagined that modes of vision, all of them sincere and 
authentic, would succeed one another endlessly; this is the fiction of 
scholars who have not looked closely enough at the works: This point of 
view is still imposed on the study of the Dark Ages, but it would be easy 
to free ourselves from it.” 

This thesis, which has no less malice than conviction, brilliantly and 
insolently puts on trial the entire effort of the history of contemporary art. 
Quite apart from the personal prestige of its author, it ought to be cited to 
show how, in the crisis of systems of analysis, the man of taste can make a 
system of his personal bias. But this throws history into a kind of dead 
centre at the very moment when it is imperative to encompass and under- 
stand the sequence, that is to say the gradual unfolding, of art in general. 

Theoretical discussions on method are becoming more and more rare, 
not because unanimity has been reached but because interest in ‘cate- 
gories’ and ‘a priori notions’ has dwindled to negligibility.* The theories 
which make art merely a subdivision of general history fail to take into 
account the most significant properties of the works; those theories, on the 


87 B. Berenson, Aesthetics and History, London, 1950; L’arco di Costantino, o della decadenza della 
forma, Florence, 1953. 

38 P, Frankl, Das System der Kunstwissenschaft, Briinn and Leipzig, 1938; D. Frey, ‘Zur 
Wissenschaftlichen Lage der Kunstgeschichte’, in Kunstgeschichtliche Grundfragen, Vienna, 
1946. 
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other hand, which preserve their independence by admitting an immanent 
logic of form, find difficulty in relating it to history; those which consider 
only the spiritual accomplishment of the creative act fail to recognise its 
humility, its ambiguities, and its wholly human obscurities. Here again, 
after a long effort, we are confronted by a modest secret. The manner in 
which the artist explores the world of form and seeks to construct coherent 
unities was well defined at the beginning of this century by Alois Riegl. 
The artist’s particular behaviour and the special way in which art partici- 
pates in history received the attention of H. Focillon. The sinuosities of his 
virtuosity, and his disarming complacency to formulas, cannot conceal 
the strength of his example. His authority derives from the fact that he 
frees himself from system in order to reopen the investigation at the most 
intimate and concrete level. The technical fact is fundamental, for art 
‘creates a world that is complex, coherent, and concrete, and inasmuch as 
this world exists in space and matter, its measures and its laws are not 
exclusively those of the spirit’. These new ensembles which it raises in 
space have an existence no less definite in time. Styles which appear at first 
glance to be obsolete can always be given new contemporary actuality and 
abruptly upset the equilibrium; medieval art cannot be understood with- 
out the interaction of the great protohistoric art of the Germans, and of the 
art of the civilisations dominated by history. But in order to understand 
the birth of the West which was the consequence, we must look into the 
facts of architecture, since each form of art has in turn its form of actuality.* 

The history of art must find the adjustment of methods of investigation 
which converge upon the works, the men, and the styles. It embraces 
several disciplines, all of which must collaborate. The widespread dissocia- 
tion of systems permits the reduction of its theoretical needs to three 
fundamental postulates which result from the theories which we have been 
discussing: the artist is not at work outside the world, but often against 
ordinary obviousness; the order of forms tends to systematisation and at 
any given moment contains only limited possibilities; the course of the 
arts depends on the appearance or the absence of masterpieces. 


3. Extension of Problems 

Research and ready access to results are far from being conveniently 
organised on an international scale. The role of the great congress is limited; 
except in Italy and the United States, where annual meetings and publications 


%H. Focillon, Piero della Francesca, Paris, 1951; L’an mil, Paris, 1952. 
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issued at appropriate intervals assure contact among the various sectors 
of scholarship, there is a general lack of mediums for the exchange 
of elementary information, such as bulletins concerned with degrees, 
theses and works-in-progress, which would prevent dispersion of effort, 
But this is not, in fact, so widespread as one might expect; in a great many 
specialised fields—classical archeology, Byzantine studies, art of the first 
millenium, and medieval archeology, for example—regular and effective 
meetings have lately taken place. But, as has been pointed out in various 
quarters, in spite of two most useful congresses and numerous partial 
expositions, the commemoration of the fifth centenary of Leonardo da 
Vinci in 1952 revealed above all the difficulty of arriving at serious inter- 
national collaboration: and such a collaboration would be indispensible 
for a chronological classification and critical publication of the writings, 
as they are understood today, of Leonardo.*° The new general history of 
art edited by N. Pevsner, of which thirty-six volumes have been entrusted 
to scholars of different countries, has, however, a symptomatic value. 

On the other hand, the fact that the various specialities are related 
becomes more and more evident, in spite of the different traditions of the 
specialists’ countries. This convergence can be noted in four fields, where 
new lines of orientation are clearly evident. In the first place, scholarship 
is no longer limited to observing the manner in which representation of 
man and the world evolved in painting and sculpture; the interaction of 
these major arts with the applied and minor arts is freely considered, and 
in their relations we find the key to misunderstood phenomena. Recently 
revived interest in tapestry (which is related to furniture and hence to 
function) and in stained glass (where technique and function so mani- 
festly predominate) illustrates this curiosity and the advantages deriving 
from it. After the Paris exhibitions which have been so largely responsible 
for the spread of knowledge of medieval tapestries (1947) and stained glass 
(1953), it can no longer be sustained that the techniques of wool and of 
coloured glass simply adapted the resources of contemporary painting to 
decorative uses; it would be more correct to say that they often put them 
to new uses, and that at times, as in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
they actually outdistanced and stimulated painting. Even more, it can be 
shown that the taste for stained glass had remarkable consequences for the 
conception of the wall and of the window in the course of the Gothic 


40L. H. Heydenreich, Kunstchronik, Dec. 1952; G. Nicco-Fasola, II Ponte, Jan. 1953; A. 
Chastel, Humanisme et Renaissance, XV (1953), I. 
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revolution. Compared with the stained glass of the twelfth century at 
Saint Denis, Saint Rémi, at Rheims and at Vendéme, that of the thirteenth 
century at Angers, in the nave of Chartres and at Sens shows a clear ten- 
dency toward darkening by the use of dark blues and duller reds. Every- 
thing tends to show that the need was felt to enlarge the windows in order 
to conserve sufficient light with the less bright stained glass, and that ‘the 
tendency of architecture between 1140 and 1260 was evidently a corollary 
of the tendency of the darkening of stained glass windows’.** All these 
considerations will suggest the importance of the coming Corpus vitre- 
arum medii aevi, a co-operative undertaking of France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, and Sweden. 

A greater value than ever is attached, therefore, to what can be called 
the decorative principle in art-—though it will be no longer possible in the 
future to confuse it with its purely ornamental function, which is secondary 
and subordinate. Decorative value is at its peak when architecture, paint- 
ing, and ornament complement one another and contribute to maintain 
man in a milieu which enhances, satisfies, and inspires him. Certain styles 
do not have great decorative possibilities and find themselves naturally in 
conflict with other forces of art. Thus it was that the accomplishment of 
Caravaggio, in whose work one sees gloom pierced by insidious oblique 
illuminations, could not conquer other domains of art, and Rome 
developed the bright painting of the Baroque, which could be easily 
adapted to the wall, the ceiling, and to the articulation of buildings, and 
lends itself to the effects of perspective so often abused and so dear to the 
era. The virtuosos of decoration, such as the Bibienas or Pietro da Cortona, 
are again attracting attention. The French cabinet-makers and designers of 
interiors of the early eighteenth century finally reached the ultimate 
consequences of this taste in furniture and the arrangement of the house.” 
The painting of impressionism, free and imprecise, poetic and anti-solid, 
brings us back in a sense to the situation of Caravaggio, and it is possible 
to interpret the general reaction which, around 1890, opposed this current, 
in particular that of the friends of Gauguin and Maurice Denis, as inspired 
by the need to recover the decorative function and to work out a way of 
painting which would be capable of suscitating the entire milieu. This is 
what happened with Vuillard,** and again with Cubism it had a brief 


{1L. Grodecki, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1949, 2. 
“F. Kimball, Le style Louis XV, Paris, 1950. 


"°C. Schweicher, Die Bildraumgestaltung, das Dekorative und das Ornamentale im Werke von 
Edouard Vuillard (Zurich Dissertation), Trier, 1949. 
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springtime of interest. But a total accord has not been found, and one of 
the major reservations we might have against the so-called functional 
architecture of our time is the uncertainty which has paralysed too long its 
faculty for integrating a complete style of decoration: “Whether a decora- 
tive emphasis of structural members in the architecture of steel and con- 
crete will emerge, comparable to the decoration of Greek columns or 
Gothic ribbed vaulting, only the future can reveal. ... The twentieth 
century offers few indices.’ 

We must then consider the interaction among the arts; at the same time 
we are less and less content with the framework of the national schools 
to account for the major facts of the history of styles. One follows as far 
as possible in the wake of the great creative schools, but without simplify- 
ing the problem in advance by a summary notion of influence. Those 
potent ‘hybrids’, the architecture and decoration of Latin America and 
pre-Columbian Mexico, have thus come to receive the appreciation they 
merit; this has brought out notable facts, interesting for a common 
history of the two hemispheres: the role of the Franciscans as builders, a 
role which in Europe had practically lapsed, and the vogue for churches 
without aisles, which perhaps marks the ‘return to the Gothic’ inherent 
in the meridional Baroque. 

The division into national schools seems natural and is well established 
for European painting; yet a multitude of recent attempts aim precisely at 
surpassing them. It had long been the custom to consider the West, start- 
ing from the year one thousand, as a linked whole, where Romanesque art 
and Gothic art, more or less well conceived and solidly entrenched in each 
province, create a history of episodes. As recent exhibitions have under- 
lined, the going-and-coming of the masters, the exchanges and the 
borrowings, were multiplied in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; itis 
impossible to consider separately Antonello da Messina and Petrus 
Christus, Fouquet, Piero della Francesca, and Martorell. 

Although they are often hidden and unknown, the contacts between the 
Asiatic and Mediterranean world have been too uninterrupted and too 
rich in consequence to remain on a secondary plane. It is not surprising to 
find in the Islamic world the key to certain traits of medieval architecture; 
Moslem military construction up until the end of the twelfth century 








44 A, Whittier, European Architecture in the Twentieth Century, Vol. II, London, 1953, p. 221. 


45 G. Kubler, Mexican Architecture in the XVIIth century, 2 vols; New Haven (USA), 1948; 
Diego Angulo Iniguez, Historia del Arte Hispanoamericano, vol. 1, Madrid, 1946, vol. Il, 
1950; P. Kelemer, Baroque and Rococo in Latin America, New York, 1951. 
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is much more advanced than that of the Occident, and machicolations 
were known in Syria four centuries before those of Chateau Gaillard.** 
A modest detail; but others go even further. In 1254, the Franciscan 
Guillaume de Rusbruck, the first European traveller in Mongol China, 
discovered a little colony of French goldsmiths and artisans at the court of 
Karakorum. Brought from Hungary, these Christians owed their safeguard 
and immunity to their technical skills. One of them had made a tree of 
silver with dragons at the ends of the branches, which served as a ‘magic’ 
fountain, thus combining the Byzantine automaton tradition and the 
Asiatic taste for the marvellous, demonstrating the analogy between the 
Gothic and the Chinese monster.“ 

It would require a kind of mental revolution to consider such different 
artistic worlds as poles to be associated in the same perspective. Now and 
then this is rewarded by the quick elimination of false problems which 
have harassed generations. This is clearly what has resulted with regard 
to the architecture of the late Empire, Byzantium and pre-Romanesque 
Europe: a brilliant essay** has pointed out that the only way to avoid the 
Orient-Rome dilemma is to consider the art of the Empire as the origin 
of all the innovations which multiplied from the fourth to the sixth 
century in this privileged atmosphere. Up to the time of the Empire, 
Rome is indebted to the Hellenistic tradition which had already realised a 
first fusion of Greek and Oriental forms; but with the domus aurea of Nero, 
Roman architecture gave a new importance to interiors: the concrete 
vault permitted massive and uninterrupted space, the sumptuousness of its 
decorations made it highly-coloured and scintillating, and the wall seems 
to dissolve in picturesque incident—niches, windows, exedras. Thus from 
Syria to Gaul we find one pervasive formula. The burst of power in 
numerous centres entailed identical solutions in widely separated loca- 
tions ever since the advent of Christianity, which called for churches of 
grand style and thereby intensified the activity of the builders: the beauti- 
ful tetragonal plan of San Lorenzo in Milan thus shows similarities with 
Syrian edifices, without having derived from them nor they from it. It 
suffices to recall that Antioch and Milan were both capitals of the late 
Empire. 





46K. A. L. Cresswell, The Art Bulletin, XXXV (1953), I. 


*7L. Olschki, Guillaume Boucher, a French Artist at the Court of the Khans, Baltimore, 1946; to 
be completed by J. Baltrusaitis, Reveils et Prodiges, forthcoming. 


‘8J. B. Ward Perkins, ‘The Italian Element,in Late Roman and Early Medieval Architecture’, 
in Proceedings of the British Academy, XXXIII, 1947. 
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We are on the way to similar solutions for the ages which followed. 
In the complex studies which these require, we have to retrace the 
routes of artistic forms in regions already in the course of differentiation 
but without precise boundaries. The discoveries of the frescoes of Miinster 
and Castelseprio, already mentioned, and those of textiles and precious 
objects in the tombs of Las Huelgas at Burgos, disclose the error of think- 
ing that there could be gaps of many centuries or even many decades to 
the west of Byzantium: the current tendency to change the date of certain 
French murals to the ninth or tenth century is the consequence of this new 
evidence.*® And it is not surprising to find Moyen-Age in the so-called 
Mozarabic art produced in Spain by contact with Islam, an example 
which makes us realise the perpetual contact and competition of 
systems of coherent form.” 

Attention to the ‘spiritual’ value of form has entered into an analogous 
new phase. E. Male, for the Christian Middle Ages, and A. Warburg and 
his school, for the Renaissance, have established this under its most im- 
mediate aspect in the figure arts, elaborating on precise bases the science 
of iconography. Predominating over everything, nowadays, is the so- 
called ‘iconography of architecture’; although not expressed in images, 
as in painting, the symbol is no less a vital, irreducible element of all the 
arts of building. This symbolic principle is directly linked to the function, 
religious or secular, of the edifice. A work of exceptional fecundity” has 
thus shown, in the central-planned ‘reliquary buildings’ or martyria of the 
Christian Orient, ‘The Octogon of Antioch’ and the ‘Apostolion’ of 
Constantinople, one of the principal factors in the evolution of religious 
architecture after Constantine. This indication suggested the theme of an 
exhibit on the role of ‘Symbolism in Architecture’; from the Pyramids 
to the urban compositions of Frank Lloyd Wright, from the temples of 
Peking to St. Peters in Rome we can follow this preoccupation with plastic 
form and spatial design which are to ‘realise’ the meaning of those noble 
structures.” 

This intention can be perceived better than ever at the inception of 
Gothic architecture. The convergence of various means—archeological 


49 P. Deschamps and M. Thibout, La peinture murale en France, 1, Le haut Moyen-Age et l’époque 
romane, Paris, 1951. 

50 M. Gomez-Moreno, ‘El arte arabe espatiol hasta los Almohades, Arte mozarabe’ (Ars Hispaniae, 
III) Madrid, 1951. 

51 A, Grabar, Martyrium, Recherches sur le culte des reliques et l’art chrétien antique, 2 vol., Paris, 
1943-46; ‘Christian Architecture, East and West’, Archaeology, II, 1948. 

52 ‘Le symbolisme cosmique dans I’architecture’, Paris: Musée Guimet, July-Nov., 1953. 
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(excavations), philological (editing of texts) and biographical, and the 
comparisons which can be drawn between the modes of style and those of 
contemporary thought—resulted in the high level of the work of Suger at 
St. Denis. The royal character of the edifice is not unimportant—it resti- 
tuted the church where in 754 Pope Etienne II anointed Pepin and 
his sons, thus legitimising the strongest dynasty of the West. When the 
ministry of Louis VII came to modernise it, his purpose was to erect the 
boldest and tallest edifice by the methodical use of ribbing, the use—very 
likely before Chartres—of a portal with statue-columns forming a gallery, 
by the adaptation to the whole of scholarly stained glass, that is, ‘typo- 
logical’ or-based on the concordance of the two Testaments. A completely 
original philosophy was not needed for this memorable work. Suger knew 
just how far to go to give the interior space of the church that precise 
articulation and that singular light which transports us, according to his 
own words, ‘into a strange region of the universe which does not wholly 
exist in the dust of the earth nor in the purity of the heavens’.** 

It has been customary to regard this aptitude of architecture to sym- 
bolism as terminated with the advent of the Renaissance. Its rationalism 
was beyond discussion. An important study“ of the principles diffused by 
Alberti and Palladio, principles which are in accord with the neoplatonic 
thought of their time, questions the correctness of this view. The return 
to a central design, with combinations of the circle and the square or, in 
terms of space, of the sphere and the cube, which ‘imitate’ the structure of 
the cosmos, and the adoption of systems of proportions, which permit the 
determination of the principal caesura of an edifice in the same way as 
musical consonances, indubitably imbued their works with a new order 
of symbolism. The search for true beauty inspired them; but this is precisely 
felt to be the highest level of expressive power. 

Historians of modern architecture cannot be indifferent to this kind of 
reflection, and the rules of method proposed by one of them has related 
this new trend to their particular field. Every building has a meaning, a 
content which one comprehends by interpreting the space which it is its 
purpose to create. This space-content does not show in photographs: it 
must be experienced, because it is linked to emotions, to the activities of 


53 Sumner McKnight Crosby, L’abbaye royale de Saint Denis, Paris, 1953. The return to sym- 
bolic interpretation goes so far as to become paradoxical in: J. Sedlmayr, Die Entstehung 
der Kathedrale, Zurich, 1950; more syncretic: G. Grabmann, Mittelalterliche Architektur als 
Deutungstrager, Berlin, 1951. 

5¢R. Wittkower, Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism (Studies of the Warburg 
Institute, 19), London, 1949, 2nd ed., 1952. 
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the men who move in it; it exists by the manner in which it colours and 
transforms them.** This, without doubt, is getting as far away as possible 
from the purely archaeological inquiry and the objective inventory, but 
history moves perforce between the two poles of nomenclature and inter- 
pretation. And this is made abundantly evident in two bulky catalogues 
which have been compiled, one on the churches of Florence®* and one 
on French classic architecture’, both covering grave deficiencies of 
information. 

More extensive interest in the interrelation of techniques, the contacts 
between the artistic ‘worlds’ of each period, and the place of architecture 
in the life of man, is naturally enough accompanied by a more lively 
curiosity in the precise ways for circulating and propagating form. One 
notes that at historical high-points the miniature was able, in the Orient 
as in the Occident, to diffuse widely the essential principles of style; 
studies of Irish manuscripts or of the Benedictine scrolls emphasise its 
predominant role in certain milieux. Organised exhibits undertaken in 
France and Italy and minutely detailed catalogues have revealed the un- 
expected abundance of the production of the miniature, its fidelity to 
types codified by the masterpieces and thus its educative power.** Among 
the ‘circulating values’, the drawing is for moderns the most developed 
and most explicit one; its testimony is constantly invoked, and the accurate 
publication of drawings as important as those of the British collections 
suffices to render them indispensable to study. But it is only today that 
we seem finally to have realised the revolution provoked in the course of 
the arts by the invention of processes of graphic reproduction; their im- 
portance and their rapid diffusion to the north and to the south of the 
Alps after 1470 were not a trivial episode. The print, which with Marc- 
Antonio Raimondi became a means of transcribing and diffusing the 
compositions of the masters, completely upset the habits of the studios. 
Even more, it hastened exchanges between different cultures. Pontormo, 


55 B. Zevi, Saper veder l’architettura, Turin, 1951; Storia dell’architettura moderna, 1st ed., 1950, 
and ed., 1952. 

56 Walter and E. Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz, Frankfurt a.M., § vol., 1943-53. 

57 L, Hautecceur, Histoire de l’architecture classique en France, IV books of 6 vol., in publication, 
Paris, 1943-52. 

58 M. Salmi and D. Fava, I manoscritti della biblioteca Estense di Modena, 1st vol. published, 
Florence, 1950. 

59 A. E. Popham and J. Wilde, The Italian Drawings of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century (The 
Italian Drawings at Windsor Castle), London, 1949; A. E. Popham and P. Pouncey, Italian 
Drawings in the British Museum in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Century, London, 1950. 
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the best draughtsman of the Florentine school, was inspired at Galuzzo by 
the Passion engravings of the master of Nuremberg, and Vasari saw in this 
an inexplicable betrayal of the ‘Italian manner’.® The role played by the 
engraving during the eighteenth century in the formation of the neoclassic 
style is striking; it can explain its aridity, but, on the other hand, it also is 
responsible for the original place of the Venetian engravers or of a 
Piranesi, Venetian by origin, who prepared further developments.” 
Taking all these contributions into consideration, it should be possible 
to write the history of modern art with a new precision: all epochs have 
had their ‘imaginary museum’, and if we understand them better, by 
accepting the particularities of our own, we shall come closer to an 
understanding of those epochs themselves, without claiming any privi- 
leged position with regard to them. This is still the first step of history. 


R, W. Kennedy, The Art Bulletin, XXXIII (1951); W. M. Ivins, Jr., Prints and Visual 
Communication, London, 1953. 

Mary Pittaluga, Aquafortisti veneziani del Settecento, Florence, 1953; A. Hyatt Major, 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi, New York 1952. Attention should again be directed to the 
important results achieved by the critical publication of the drawings of Poussin by W. 
Friedlander, vol. II, London, 1949, and the engravings of Rembrandt by L. Miinz, 2 vol., 
London, 1953. 
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Stefan Kolar 


AFTER THE FALL OF LYSSENKO 


Scientific progress does not consist solely in the discovery of new truths; 
it also includes the exposure of mistakes. Often errors turned out to be 
necessary before the truth could finally be discovered. The history of 
science is thus not only a history of valuable finds, but also one of vagaries, 
gropings, and failures. There are some mistakes, however, which scarcely 
belong to the long series of honourable scientific errors and carry a wholly 
different meaning: these are the mistakes made by scientists or pseudo- 
scientists who, driven by the will-to-power, have abused science for the 
temporary achievement of their ambitions. 

At this moment a Soviet scientist, half-biologist, half-politician, is being 
exposed as a failure, after having experienced spectacular successes and 
being persona gratissima with a political regime. 

The June number of Botanitschesskyi Journal, the most reputable scientific 
review in Soviet botany, published two articles over two eminent signa- 
tures, Mr. Trupin’s and Mr. Ivanov’s. These two writers attack the 
theories and methods of Lyssenko. They openly reproach him with having 
taken possession of Soviet genetics, with having usurped a ‘monopoly’ 
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of the field, with unscientifically cutting himself off from any unfavourable 
criticism, and with having blocked young people’s access to scientific work. 

These articles appeared during the period of innovations following 
Stalin’s death. One might think that they represent a spectacular gesture 
of the new regime; with this difference, however, that one of the articles 
cited invokes the memory of the deceased, who, the author says, always 
clearly recognised the importance of criticism for scientific progress. 

It would be hard to imagine that such criticism could have been formu- 
lated without the previous approval of the political authorities. In the 
Soviet Union one does not lightly attack a man honoured with the Order 
of Stalin, an agrotechnician of the first authority, a personality who is 
official in every respect, whose doctrines have been approved by the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party. This last body has said 
nothing about the matter since; at least, accessible sources are not discuss- 
ing it. No doubt can remain, however, on this point: the campaign 
represents a concerted, co-ordinated attack, the deliberate aim of which is 
a pre-established one: official disavowal of the official Lyssenko. Proof of 
this can be found in a brief note published, soon after the two articles 
mentioned above, by the Bulletin of the Soviet Academy of Science, an even 
more authoritative publication than the Botanitschesskyi Journal. There it 
is emphasised that the Institute of Genetics—one of the research establish- 
ments under the Academy’s direct authority—has not succeeded in 
demonstrating experimentally the theories it had advanced. Lyssenko’s 
name is not mentioned; but everyone knows it is he who is the director 
of the Institute and the author of the theories which it has not been possible 
to verify. 


The Man 


Trofim Lyssenko was born in 1898, at Karlovka in the Ukraine. In that 
infinitely flat country where sunflower-seeds have for centuries antici- 
pated and taken the place of chewing-gum, melons and cucumbers grow 
amidst immense fields of grain. Lyssenko was of peasant origin. His studies 
made an agronomist of him, and he decided on a scientific career. Unknown 
until the age of thirty, he then advanced a violent criticism of classical 
genetics, which was put forward in a most sensational manner; thus he 
became famous (in 1936) overnight. 

The doctrine he elaborated, and for which he obtained the approval of 
the Central Committee, denied Mendel’s Laws. These laws occupy a 
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position in genetics analogous to Newton’s Laws in mechanics. Lyssenko 
quickly rose to a political stature of the highest importance. In the 
whole affair, this is the most notable fact: the involvement of political 
power with the triumph of a scientific doctrine, whereas for centuries such 
a victory had been linked to incontestable experiments rather than to the 
worldly influence of its promoter. While his theories were taking on the 
force of law, Lyssenko became vice-president of the Supreme Soviet. He 
could count among his very numerous distinctions the Order of Lenin, 
two Stalin Prizes, Membership in the Academy, and the title of Hero of the 
Soviet Union, in addition to the presidential chair of the Lenin Academy 
of Agronomy. 

His base of operations—outside the Party Secretariat—was the Institute 
of Genetics, one of the units of the Soviet Academy of Science. As its 
director he succeeded the well-known botanist Vavilov, author of satis- 
factorily verified hypotheses which for the most part had been accepted 
by world science. Vavilov, who was among the most eminent figures in 
Soviet science, opposed Lyssenko’s theories, seeing their weaknesses 
from the start. But he fell into disgrace, was criticised as “formalistic’ and 
‘idealistic’, accused of being a British spy, and deported to Siberia, where 
he disappeared. The date of his death is not known; it is believed to have 
been some time in 1942. The Royal Society in London on several occasions 
attempted to discover what had happened to their member; the inquiries 
were never answered. Vavilov’s case is evidently linked with that of 
Lyssenko; and there is no doubt that it was not the only one of its kind. 
Political power, rather than the verdict of experiments, had the last word. 
This power did not fail to take steps accordingly. 


The Tomato Controversy 


It has happened more than once that some simple observation in the 
science of life unleashed vast movements of thought, sweeping outside 
the limits of biology. We may recall the famous German zoologist Hans 
Driesch and his experiments on the sea-urchin’s egg, which, when split 
into two halves, gave two complete organisms. This discovery, followed 
by a landslide of experiments and philosophical discussions, became one 
of the pillars of racist thought, and was, despite its author, a source for the 
biological theories adopted by the National Socialist government of 
Germany. Driesch protested; he was retired, and died in silence and 
obscurity. 
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The experiment by means of which Father Mendel discovered the laws 
of heredity while cultivating peas on a few square yards of his little 
monastic garden, has had a comparable career. Not only did it become 
the basis of the whole modern science of genetics, covering plants, animals 
and man (including that part of the science of man which studies the 
transmission of mental qualities), but it went beyond these to exert con- 
siderable influence on thought in the fields of education, criminology, 
theoretical medicine, and psychiatry. It made man reflect on his human 
nature from a new angle. The ‘heredity-environment’ dilemma took an 
unexpected twist in several fields including the knowledge of man. 

The facts discussed above are necessary for a better understanding of 
Lyssenko’s doctrines, the interest they had for the rulers of the Soviet 
Union, and the seriousness of his downfall. 

The vegetable that furnished the grounds for Lyssenko’s ideas was as 
far separated from man as Mendel’s peas or Driesch’s sea-urchin’s egg. It 
was the tomato, another popular Ukranian product. The experiment was 
a simple one: Lyssenko grafted a tomato-plant bearing yellow fruit to a 
tomato-plant producing red fruit. According to the classic laws of 
heredity, the graft should have produced yellow fruit; but in Lyssenko’s 
experiment, the fruits were mixed red-and-yellow in colour, or were pink. 
This avatar is still susceptible of explanation since, for example, a rose-tree 
with white flowers when grafted to an oak produces blue flowers. 
Lyssenko however conceived the idea of planting some seeds from these 
abnormal fruits; he then was able to watch the development of plants 
which, instead of going back to the original type with the yellow fruit, 
continued to yield mixed-coloured or red-striped tomatoes—a much more 
difficult phenomenon to explain, and one calling for fresh hypotheses. 

This would not have been the first time that experimental genetics has 
been brought up short by an exceptional phenomenon, only to resolve it 
in the end according to the classic laws while learning in the process some 
new detail on the way the laws of heredity work. Several possibilities 
present themselves at first glance in the exceptional case Lyssenko des- 
cribes. Above all, we should want to have some better assurance that the 
plant used in the experiment was not a hidden hybrid, which would have 
produced a varied progeny according to the rules of segregation; and 
equally, that the observed effect was not the result of an accidental 
heterogeneous pollenisation, which it is difficult to prevent rigorously, as 
all geneticists know, even in the most carefully controlled of experiments, 


and which could have resulted, by ordinary crossing, in a hybrid. In these 
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two cases, the behaviour of the plants insofar as the fruits’ mixed colour 
is concerned, would be easily explained according to Mendel’s Laws. Also, 
there was never enough proof that the experiment was repeated a sufficient 
number of times to oblige Lyssenko to make the interpretation he did, or 
to justify the sweeping conclusions he drew. He himself admitted that the 
manner in which abnormal fruits make their appearance is not a regular 
one, but unpredictable. 

Another explanation suggested by some of the foreign biologists who 
were permitted to observe Lyssenko’s plants at first hand—and these were 
few in number—was to see in the mixed-coloured or striped fruits the 
product of a ‘chimera’, that is, a mixture of tissues from two different 
plants, which has often been observed as a consequence of a vegetable 
graft. A fourth possibility remains to be cited: the abnormal colour might 
have been attributable to the presence of a virus, the effect of which on 
the colour and the properties of plants is a matter of current knowledge. 
Such viruses are transmitted across generations, multiplying along with the 
cellular tissues and following a type of heredity called ‘cytoplasmic’, 
which proceeds at an irregular pace and so is shielded from the validity of 
Mendel’s Laws. 

Lyssenko favoured another explanation. His experiment, according to 
him, invalidated Mendel’s Laws, even in their modernised version, as 
elaborated principally in America by the Morgan school of geneticists. 
There are no genes, said Lyssenko; heredity is not transmitted by chromo- 
somes enclosed within the cellular nucleus; the plant must be considered, 
instead, as a protoplasmic whole, reacting in its organic totality to the 
conditions of the environment, which influence it and shape it. There is 
no fixity of hereditary characters, there is no specific nuclear protoplasm 
which determines this fixity. On the contrary, he presents us with the idea 
of the vital plasticity of the complete organism. A yellow tomato, accord- 
ing to Lyssenko, revealed itself sufficiently plastic to be influenced by a 
neighbouring tissue containing red-colour heredity factors. One heredity 
penetrates the other, without the intermediary of fertilisation, and so with- 
out the participation of the chromosome substance. Everything that 
genetics had taught until then was false, because Western scientific thought 
in genetics was blinded by a sterile ‘bourgeois’ logic which was fearful of 
change and dozed peacefully in the delusion that there were no rapid 
developments, that everything was subject to the rule of heredity, that 
fixer of norms, stabiliser of living nature. If Western scientists found an 
often astonishing correspondence between their microscopic and their 
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statistical data, if they had verified Mendel’s Laws not only by cytological 
observations but by mathematical analyses, based on thousands of experi- 
ments, then this was merely because they were mistakenly attributing to 
statistics a value that it does not have. One should, indeed, be scornful of 
statistics, for living phenomena are intimately bound up with the indivi- 
duality of the organism. 

To any objection that his mixed-coloured tomato was perhaps a 
‘chimera’, Lyssenko’s answer is that nobody until now has succeeded in 
producing two such monsters that were identical. If any one voices a 
suspicion with regard to the genetic purity of the plants used in his 
experiments, the response is that no such purity exists anywhere, and that 
it is a false hypothesis invented by a false bourgeois science. And if, finally, 
the hypothesis be ventured that perhaps a virus might be the cause of the 
phenomenon, the Soviet scientists simply reject the existence of viruses, 
which are invisible. (The electron microscope, which has proved their 
existence ad oculos, risks, in its turn, being found ‘suspect’.) 


Heredity and Environment 


Yet another digression is necessary before we can fully understand the 
problem. It is in order at this point to examine the practical bearing of this 
biological alternative: is the nature of living things—including among 
them human beings—determined by the laws of heredity and immutable, 
once the organism, which is responsible for all that the living entity can 
ever become, has been conceived? Or do not rather the environment, 
nutritional conditions, the influence of the organism’s immediate setting, 
mould it, and end by completely transforming its nature, despite the hard 
lines of heredity, to give it its definitive form? 

For more than a century, science has unanimously admitted that heredity 
and environment both play determining parts. But these two poles cannot 
be exchanged, or take on one another’s functions: heredity cannot cause 
the effects of environment, and the latter is powerless to compensate for 
gaps in the biological inheritance. Green plants, for example, possess the 
hereditary capacity to produce chlorophyll, but only when in the light; 
inversely, plants lacking this capacity, such as certain vegetable parasites, 
can hardly be expected to produce chlorophyll although they should 
remain continuously in the light. Similarly, a child who is endowed with 
hereditary mental capacities develops them only thanks to a suitable 
education; and a child who is weak-minded because of hereditary defect, 
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can never become a genius, whatever education we give him. Anyone who 
wants to object that the hereditary process in man can hardly be assimi- 
lated to that of plants, should recognise that despite the difference in 
complexity which, to be sure, exists between the colour of a plant and the 
mental life of a child, still, the Mendelian laws determining the trans- 
mission of these traits from generation to generation are simple and remain 
the same—just as one and the same Newtonian law takes account of the 
falling of a stone and of a fine watch. 

The heredity-environment division continues to keep alive a most 
fertile scientific discussion. Science has already found substances which 
constitute a link between heredity and environment. Light brings out the 
colour of certain flowers, by activating substances with hormonal func- 
tions which affect the buds and complete the biochemical equipment, 
Human diabetes has an inherited form which like the ordinary type can 
be held in check by insulin. Experimental medicine is on the way to the 
discovery of analogous substances the lack of which no doubt underlies 
certain hereditary troubles of the brain and of mental life. We are, indeed, 
no longer completely without weapons in the face of an inherited nature. 
However, the constantly enriched arsenal of our resources does not in any 
way authorise us to proclaim—as did Lyssenko—that heredity of the 
classical type does not exist, that it is easy to transform it and to conquer 
it, that its laws are false and that statistics has no part to play. Only a 
perseverance which is ill-informed or ridden with prejudice—or both— 
could permit anyone stubbornly to assert the contrary. 


Lyssenko and the Racists 

Following this digression, we are in a position to understand how 
Lyssenko’s doctrine is related, by contrast, to that of National Socialist 
racism. 

Reckoning from the doctrines of heredity and of the biological unit, the 
National Socialists attempted to found their political philosophy on the 
conviction that environment plays no part and that hereditary nature 
alone counts in the destiny of individuals and of nations. The reader will 
remember that, for them, the ideal nation would have been composed of 
individuals with identical heredity or of the same race: the best of nations 
is then the one whose heredity is best, that is, a nation of superhuman 
heroes of the Nordic race. No other could equal it, despite the resources of 
environment, which are changeable. Progress consists in cultivating this 
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ideally pure race, guaranteeing it living space, and exterminating, when 
need arises, the other races with inferior heredities. 

The philosophy of Lyssenko’s ‘backers’ tends toward opposite conclu- 
sions. The idea of heredity leads to fatalism, seeing that everything is 
assumed. to be determined by that factor and given that too small a 
portion is reserved to environmental influence. The notion of heredity 
enabled ideological racists to develop harmful, antidemocratic ideas, 
stressing the innate inequality of human beings and of groups. It was 
therefore important to weaken the determinism of heredity, to elaborate 
a new doctrine freeing man from the chains that reactionary theories of 
heredity had forged for him, and to reinforce those arguments which 
show that environment predominates and is capable of changing the very 
course of heredity. The surroundings shape the organism. Social environ- 
ment makes the man. An individual’s value depends, not on his racial 
origin, but solely upon the social frame, the class into which he was born 
and which gave him its lifelong imprint. 

In a century during which biology and its derivative sciences, such as 
medicine and agronomy, show a vitality comparable to the liveliness of 
the mechanical and physical sciences a century or so before, political 
thinkers find themselves absorbed in an effort to give the human com- 
munity some organic model. The National Socialist state attempted quite 
frankly to constitute itself on the model of an organism. The biological 
element predominated in practice in several sectors of its activity, for 
example, the racial purges and the emphasis put upon fertility and the 
growth of population. The Marxist state conforms to a model at once 
mechanical and organic. The National Socialist organic state seems a 
romantic idea, going back to Aristotle’s theological conceptions; while 
the Marxist state rather recalls the organism-mechanism of a Galileo or a 
Descartes—a conception which, when you confront it with modern 
biology, seems no less romantic and hopelessly dated. 

Neither National Socialism nor Marxism, to be sure, openly avowed 
the remote beginnings or the prophets of their ideologies. But to any 
one who studies the synthetic history of the European mind, the influence 
of an out-of-date, misunderstood biology is evident. It is natural 
that the two ideologies, largely indebted as they were to biological 
thinking, should each have tried to increase, in turn, the importance of 
biological conceptions in the life of the state. Thus National Socialism 
stressed heredity; and Marxism gave its backing to those who battled for 
a dominant environment. 
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Marxism and Biology 

Biology is a weak point for Marxism: this is not surprising, isasmuch as 
the beginnings of the doctrine go back to a time when biology, in the 
modern sense of the term, scarcely existed. The only contribution that 
Marxism brought to human biology was the idea that the monkeys 
became human beings through labour. This conception was evidently 
wrong and the Marxists did not say much more about it; however, they 
feel that a gap exists on this score in the structure of their thinking, which 
lacks a modern biological theory of man’s place in the universe and in 
society, insofar as that position is a result of the laws of nature. They have 
been looking for the great biological thinker who would fill this gap. 

The problem worried the Soviet leaders more than the Western world 
is aware. Scientific and cultural organisations, the several Party commit- 
tees, never dropped the question, groping, hesitating, never free, never 
sure what the supreme power would say. One of the major promoters of 
the movement was Lunacharsky, formerly Commissar of Public Instruc- 
tion. He sought to prove and disseminate the idea that environment 
shapes the hereditary nature of organisms and man. In 1928, he personally 
edited the scenario for a film designed to attack Father Mendel’s findings. 
This film uncritically accepted some ‘discoveries’ of that period, emanat- 
ing from the Viennese school of biologists, which were shortly afterward 
shown to be false. It accused ‘bourgeois’ science of being one of the 
instruments by which capitalism tried to uphold the idea that environ- 
ment cannot modify hereditary gifts and the belief that a man is destined, 
by his unchangeable biological nature, to occupy the place his birth 
assigns him. 

This campaign wound up without success. But the attacks against 
occidental genetics hardly stopped there. The criminal mistakes of the 
National Socialists, who declared themselves solidly upheld by the 
scientific laws of heredity, gave new weapons for the controversy. It is 
astonishing to see to what extent those modern scientific ideas which 
succeeded in reaching Russia, arrived there via Germany, falsified and 
discredited by political misuse; they were not able to spread directly or, 
as it were, to skip over a Germany deeply mired in anti-scientific thought. 
The struggle of the Russian geneticists against Mendelianism became in 
large part a struggle against the racists’ formulation of human genetics. 

It was in this atmosphere that Lyssenko began his career as prophet. 
Associated with an official philosopher, Prezent by name, he published in 
collaboration with him in 1935 a book incorporating a violent attack 
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against Mendelian genetics with a theory sponsored by the supreme 
organs of the Party. Soviet genetics from then on presented a performance 
of solemn discussions steered from above and aimed at a pre-established 
end, decided in advance in the offices of politicians. From this moment, 
also, Soviet biology experienced nothing but downfalls, purges, dis- 
appearances, on the one hand; and on the other, rapid promotions, photo- 
genic careers, and spectacular ordinations. 

Marxists view the whole of culture—science, art, philosophy—as 
derivative, in the sense of a secondary epiphenomenon, from the funda- 
mental material process of economic production. Translated into non- 
Marxist language, this formula reduces to the following alternative: does 
the mind provide resources for power, or does power furnish mind with 
the essentials of its existence? The liberal solution grants that both these 
propositions are true, to a degree and in a relationship which an old- 
school Marxist might call a ‘dialectical synthesis’. In totalitarian dictator- 
ships, however, it is clear that power dominates—and must dominate— 
the mind. That is why, from time to time, totalitarian politics creates 
artificial situations, in which creative minds are put to the test. At such 
times philosophers, artists, philologists, or scholars are asked to renounce 
their conceptions, and they give in. Thus Alexandrovsky’s History of 
Philosophy, coming out with official approval shortly after the war, had 
to be withdrawn because he had mentioned the idealistic philosophers, in 
the process of criticising them. Everyone will recall the case of Shosta- 
kovitch, whose symphonies were reproached for using notes that were 
too ‘plaintive’ for the working-class culture. The affair of Marr the 
linguist also comes readily to mind, whose work was the occasion for a 
controversy to which the head of the government himself put a sudden 
end with an article in the official government newspaper. Since Galileo’s 
time, examples are rare indeed in which temporal power has entered to 
this extent into the evaluation of scientific research. Galileo, at least, 
although he submitted, was not required to accuse himself and to apolo- 
gise, while contemporary scientists sometimes find themselves obliged to 
treat their convictions as if it were a matter of an unsatisfactory model of 
a tractor, badly made furniture, or poorly sewed shoes. 

It is not truth or beauty at all that scholars and artists are called upon 
to embody or defend under such conditions; they do no more than keep 
alive a faith, a belief, a myth necessary to keep them in favour, or give 
organised form to some argument which is psychologically fitted to 
convince the masses that everything the State undertakes rests on an 
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unquestionable logic and is absolutely justified by science. The official 
doctrine represents a solid system, held to be healthy because it is natural, 
and corresponds to the needs of a multitude whose instruction and organ- 
isation are kept at just the degree desired. Once again, the comparison 
between the two ideologies, National Socialist and Marxist, is inviting. In 
the extreme case and on the lowest level, the theory of relativity was false 
because Einstein is a Jew. For the Marxists, the classic laws of heredity are 
suspect because Mendel was a monk of the Catholic Church. 

What conclusion can we draw from this affair, as the dispute comes to 
an end? 

Above all, there is the comforting conclusion to be drawn that despite 
several dozen years of oppression, the true scientific spirit lives on, and 
that it finds the strength to make itself heard on the first occasion that is 
offered, in this case by a shake-up in the apparatus of political power. 

Secondly, it must be admitted that the Lyssenko affair, seen whole, 
bears witness to a grave crisis in science in the Soviet Union. During the 
relatively few years that Lyssenko held political power in his two hands, 
he succeeded in taking Russian biological investigations back at least a 
hundred years, even, in certain respects, turning the clock to the days of 
Van Helmont and the alchemists. For a whole flock of servile, assiduous 
biologists were assembled around him; multiplying, under his tutelage, 
the most weird ideas and the least dependable of experimental reports. 
Did they do so willingly? No one knows. Perhaps a quest for the myth 
replaced the quest for the truth, and certain scientists lost their critical 
faculty and came to believe in those absurdities. 

Lastly, the catastrophe in Soviet biology shows that, despite the 
unheard-of sums spent on scientific organisation, before and especially 
after the war, despite the new buildings at Moscow University, which are 
the most spacious in the world, despite the legions of scientists who form 
a materially privileged class, profiting from an extraordinary political 
obligingness, science did not prosper so much as was expected. It grew, 
but it degenerated at the same time. Where liberty of thought is absent, 
an essential element in scientific life is missing from the creative atmo- 
sphere. Science buried under money but deprived of its liberty can 
produce—and even produce a great deal—but it is not creating anything, 
like plants in the darkness that put forth a tangled mass of branches too 
weak to flower. 

On an occasion of this kind, the Marxists should carefully investigate 
whether the dependence of intellectual forces on an economic base is as 
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close as their creed requires them to think it is. Would they then continue 
to consider it normal for scientific truths to be decided by the vote of 
committees ? 

Lyssenko’s ‘science’ gave nothing back in return to the economic 
processes on which it depended, for it depended on them too closely. 
Lyssenko’s tomatoes, and his other phantom discoveries, will soon be 
forgotten. His work, far from having given Marxist doctrine the proofs it 
was hoping for, becomes an anecdote current for a day, the aftertaste of 
which is not without some bitterness. 
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A Letter from the Editor 


DIOGENES AND NEO-HUMANISM 


My dear Professor, 

Diogenes, as you know, is an international review. Appearing simul- 
taneously in several languages, it is for that very reason addressed to 
several publics. It is, moreover, an inter-disciplinary review. This means 
that its readers, who, as in the case of any publication on a fairly high 
level, are themselves also either real or potential contributors, did not 
receive an identical instruction, were not intellectually brought up by the 
same methods, and are far from having the same habits of thought. 
Neither the questions they ask, in beginning a piece of research, nor their 
thetorics, when they wish to interest or convince others, can be said to 
coincide. The diversity of cultures at the very start, of aims and principal 
points of reference, of expository processes, poses difficult and novel prob- 
lems for the editor. They entail considerable constraints which he is at 
first tempted to underestimate, because he naturally believes in the uni- 
versality of the human mind, and because such obstacles exist only to an 
infinitely less degree for the editor of a review which is addressed to a 
more homogeneous public. May I explain myself this way: in order to 
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engage the prompt attention of crystallographers, it is enough to offer 
them a good study in crystallography; but this approach is not enough 
to interest economists in a work of linguistics, however remarkable, or 
to fascinate archeologists with an article, no matter how excellent, on the 
history of the cinema. The article which they are asked to consider must 
bring them something, enrich them in some way, be of some use to them, 
awake a sympathetic echo in their minds. 

This situation is a healthy one, for Diogenes would not have much 
interest if this publication should appear as a sort of quarterly anthology 
of scholarly work, of the type to be found in the specialised reviews. You 
will readily agree that a publication which assembled summaries, every 
three months, of very specialised articles from the disparate sciences, 
strictly speaking, would have no meaning at all. 

In the sciences which have man’s works for their subject, however, no 
matter how specialised they may be, it is scarcely conceivable that there 
will not be studies which, in some fashion or other, even though this be 
only through the method employed, will arouse the curiosity of persons 
who are either not specialists, or specialists in another discipline. It is this 
type of studies that Diogenes sets itself the task of gathering together and 
encouraging. There exist, for every branch of science, publications of very 
high quality in which new discoveries of the slightest immediate impor- 
tance can be stated, placed in context, and discussed with all necessary 
care. It is not our task to select some confusing samples from their respec- 
tive tables of contents. Nor is it our task to choose hasty, brilliant, and 
most often fragile generalisations as against precise studies. We must limit 
ourselves to the ‘significant’ epitome, and to avoid all findings, certainly 
often very valuable in themselves, which at present are not susceptible to, 
or are not accompanied by, some commentary which would define their 
general meaning. 

The stone-quarryman and the architect both contribute to the construc- 
tion of a building. Science also knows its quarriers and its architects. In 
science, however, it is most often the same men who fill the two functions, 
although in varying proportions according to their personal bent or the 
focus of their interest; following also a certain aptitude for the co- 
ordination of findings, which is not the most widespread attribute in this 
world. 

Now I should like at this point to state my thoughts somewhat more 
boldly: since scientific research, or at any rate the teaching of science, has 
become, not only a vocation, but a trade and a career, there has developed 
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a slightly mechanical method of committing oneself to it: with profes- 
sional crowding and competition doing their part, and sometimes perhaps 
a certain exhaustion of the materials of investigation themselves, it happens 
that the tasks undertaken, however minuscule or incomplete they may 
seem, appear to be objects of sufficient interest in themselves to merit a 
lifetime of application, a great expense of persistence, and the mobilisa- 
tion of a vast learning. Soon the result is judged, not on its intrinsic impor- 
tance, but according to the effort spent in obtaining it and the competence 
demonstrated, which it was without doubt possible to put to a better use. 
This reversal is not without consequences. 

It lies at the root of an unconscious overgrowth of studies which are 
brought to bear upon pinpoints, on the most minor subjects in the world, 
which it must have taken more ingenuity to discover than to carry 
through, and of which the authors acquit themselves less because of a 
consecrated ardour than to fulfil the conditions which will permit their 
access to such and such a university post. It is not rare for a student to 
choose his specialty less by irresistible vocation than in order to follow 
the enlightened advice of his teachers or after investigation and on the 
basis of having calculated the number of chairs which will become avail- 
able in a short time. No doubt it is normal for such considerations to 
impinge upon science, and they are probably inevitable. But it is impru- 
dent to evaluate the scientific character of a research according to criteria 
the usage of which is encouraged by conjectures of this kind. 

How, indeed, under such conditions, can we avoid the danger that the 
final ends of our investigation, which are to inform us concerning man, 
should be lost sight of? Prudence, reinforced by a fundamental indifference, 
sometimes substitutes ends that are almost diametrically opposed to these. 
It leads, especially, to making a choice of subjects of study which do not 
demand great abilities, which provoke no passions at all, which are uncon- 
troversial and, therefore, as close as one can get to nonentity. Under 
pressure to avoid a subject held to be dangerous, the risk grows of judging 
the seriousness of a work according to its insignificance. A work appears 
so much the more spotless, incontestable—scientific, in a word—as it 
answers fewer besetting questions of the mind. We end by being per- 
suaded that it is so much the more valuable as it claims the honour of 
declaring itself most limited. For many among us are inclined to take 
limitation as a proof of honesty, exactness, objectivity. Now it is not 
without perils for scientific research to want to be limited, that is, to isolate 
itself, because the truth of things depends in large part on the perspective 
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in which one places them, as I believe you will agree with me. 
The whole quarrel is there: is it not a fundamental self-deception, advan- 
tageous no doubt, but narrow and sterile, to establish a fact while taking 
a thousand precautions to prevent anyone from interpreting it, or taking 
the trouble in advance to discredit any interpretation which might be 
made as questionable and intrepid, that is, as nonscientific? This is the way 
for detailed erudition to assure itself cheaply of the security and prestige 
of which science has, quite rightly, been the beneficiary. You know, 
besides, that it is not in the laboratories that the epithet ‘ingenious’ is 
currently spoken out of the wrong side of the mouth, or that the term 
‘intelligent’, pronounced after a certain fashion, serves to stamp a doubt 
on the solidity of the work which it qualifies. Neither are you unaware 
that in corresponding English-speaking circles, the use of ‘clever’ is flatly 
derogatory. This convergence is alarming. I can well see the dangers of 
excessive subtilty, but in the last analysis, there is no good substitute for 
intelligence. 

Some evil spirit driving my thoughts further, it occurred to me to 
fancy, on the contrary, that detailed erudition constitutes, as it were, the 
root of the uncertainty of those sciences which are deprived of the rigour 
of demonstration, of the verdict of experiment, or of the resources of 
observation. Actually, an erudite mathematician is not a mathematician; 
he is a historian of mathematics; the notion of an erudite physicist is not 
much more satisfactory, while an erudite botanist is more easily conceived 
of, but he is not necessarily a great botanist because of this attribute. In 
the human sciences, erudition is no doubt indispensable, but who does 
not see that it is the weakness, not the strength, of this category of the 
sciences? And this detailed knowledge necessarily supposes as a complemen- 
tary pole the capacity for co-ordinating, for supposing, for constructing, 
and a concern to relate every new document to some centre of reference 
which will permit its relationships and its meaning to be appreciated. 


I think I have said enough to convince you that the particular vocation 
of Diogenes, if it is not one of erudition, is not one of popularisation either, 
as you seem to have supposed at several points in our recent talk. It is to 
ptefer to the separate examination of facts and events, which I think decep- 
tive and illusory, the relations which these same data can have among 
themselves, in their historic, lived, inextricable coherence. No doubt it is 
imprudent to reconstruct relationships of this sort. All the same, the results 
of that research which, rather adventurously, I recognise, labours to bring 
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them to light, seem to me to be much more secure in the end than an iso- 
lated item of knowledge, although it may be more certain. From the very 
fact that it remains isolated, this knowledge lacks the context which alone 
can give it meaning. The value of Diogenes, for the great number of 
scholars who have been good enough to assure it their support and who 
recognise the possible fruitfulness of its ambitions, is in reacting against the 
tendency to study such or such a datum in itself, losing sight of the 
contiguous terrain. 

In a word, and to bring to an end, this over-long profession of faith 
I do not at all consider, as you seem to do, that an article in Diogenes is 
bound to be an erudite man’s or specialist’s article, stripped of those pre- 
cisions which constitute its worth in the eyes of other learned men or 
specialists. I remember telling you, on the contrary, very plainly that it 
was indispensable that the essay should retain the critical apparatus which 
backed it up and justified it. But it should also uncover the principal con- 
nexions of each problem, not isolate it artificially, which as you know 
often happens in the scholarly reviews. It must make an effort to evaluate 
the problem’s lasting and instructive significance. Such a study is not 
something less, it is something more than a scholarly article. It must mani- 
fest all those qualities which are rightly expected from a scientific mono- 
graph. It must give proof, besides, of qualities which sometimes are 
missing in that type of work, namely, demonstrate enough imagination 
and critical mentality so that a meticulous research into details does not 
paradoxically end up with extraordinarily slight and reckless results, as 
a result of the fact that its author did not take the trouble to place his 
investigation in a sufficiently wide perspective. 

A little while ago I defined two tendencies which, in the sciences of 
man, are opposed and complementary, both indispensable to their best 
development, one of which draws the student into a series of analytic 
studies, the other of which drives him to concern himself further with 
the meaning and the value of his results. Diogenes, by its very nature, is 
committed to serve only the second of these two fashions of understand- 
ing scientific work. The erudite journals, as I was just saying, are more 
naturally destined to gather works of the first sort. I do not tire of affirm- 
ing that it would be harmful and fallacious to imagine that these are the 
only works that are scientific, or that they are more scientific than the 
others. For here is a mystery which I cannot clear up and which I take 
the liberty of submitting to your keen judgment: the most lasting works 
are almost always works of synthesis. There is nothing more transient, 
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nothing more ephemeral than a purely erudite work, which more erudi- 
tion or a different erudition is not long in superseding. But the idea lasts; 
or, after a time of eclipse, it is born again. ( otrary to all expectations, to 
all appearances, the ktema eis aei is not the customary lot of erudite re- 
search, it is rather that of the blessed conjecture. 

It does not follow that we must separate two sorts of activity which 
join in a reciprocal relation more than they exclude each other. Experience 
has often seen ingenious and fruitful methods emerge after being conceived 
for securing a minuscule and quickly invalidated result, methods less transi- 
tory and more generalisable than the uncertain and infinitely singular data 
which they were invented to underwrite in vain. 

You surely hold as I do that it is fitting to take care, especially in our 
time, that research should be first of all an intelligent, planned and not an 
almost maniacal activity comparable to the toil of those ants which care- 
fully transport almost anything at all in every direction. 

This review believes more in the methods than in the results of erudi- 
tion, for it cannot fail to recognise the results as precarious by definition. 
On the other hand, a gratuitous theory could have an interest only for 
philosophers. I will always prefer a good monographic study on the 
anticipation of the relative in Demosthenes or on the use of the epithetical 
adjective in the first collections of Hugo’s verse. I purposefully take the 
most unrewarding examples because, if these items of knowledge are 
valuable solely for what one may draw out of them, I want expressly 
to underline that it is from them and not from the empty or the arbitrary 
that it is proper to draw something. So much having been said, is not a 
failure to draw anything from such items of knowledge, whether moti- 
vated by prudence or impotence, equivalent to transforming them into 
sterile treasures, into that gold beside which a starveling miser dies, that 
census iners which Tacitus defines not without some scorn? Yes, I should 
like to have scholars who are like the Germans he paints (or whom he 
invents) “eager for the welfare of others, disdainful of their own’. It is 
for the diffusion of this new race that Diogenes, it seems to me, ought to 
be employed. So far as I am concerned, I can see no other valid vocation 
for these pages. 

I thank you again for the goodwill and the urbanity with which you 
have received the apprehensions of an editor who cannot neglect to con- 
cern himself about the natural exigencies of the scattered public which he 
has undertaken to satisfy. Nevertheless, I do not wish to leave you with 
the conviction that this public, with respect to which you seemed to me 
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to entertain a certain scorn, is less exacting, in matters of method, than 
that which professionally reads the learned journals. I think the reverse 
is true. In my experience, I have found these readers less ingenuous, more 
prompt to recognise the weak points of an argument, more ready to 
discover an unconscious fallacy under the impressive, but sometimes some- 
what uncritical, mass of heterogeneous data. I am sure that they are not 
bringing any pressure upon the contributors of this review to sell scientific 
rigour off cheaply. 1 believe, rather, that their legitimate exactions safe- 


guard its reason for being. 


There is one last point which I should like to discuss with you. The 
horizon of our knowledge has been considerably widened today. It is 
that of the planet itself. This expansion involves a reordering of the funda- 
mental notions of our culture. 

The basic principle can no longer remain, within cultural frontiers now 
fortunately broken down, the continuity of an antique tradition. Greek 
and Latin classical antiquity have for long supplied the West with the 
essentials of an intellectual and moral patrimony of which it might claim 
to be the heir. From this circumstance has come that deep, systematic and 
long-justified study of a sum of principles to which it seemed that nothing 
important or substantial could ever be added. But now we are in a posi- 
tion where this invariable inheritance has been rifled indefatigably and, 
out of an activity sometimes more mechanical than reflective, there has 
grown a prodigious accumulation of ever more learned and complex 
commentaries. This mass of learning has in turn become less and less pro- 
ductive of any evident interest, sometimes almost visionary and, para- 
doxically, foreign; and, more importantly, unfaithful to the principal 
lesson of a culture which, since the Renaissance, has never ceased to 
assimilate the most varied conquests of the mind. 

Today the Humanities are far from coinciding with that Humanism 
from which they can reclaim only an ever-narrowing sector, continuously 
squeezed, in time as in space, by the civilisations of an age-old Orient and 
of a rising America. 

The West, from Bossuet to Hegel, believed in a linear development of 
history of which it seemed to be the axis, the support, and the destiny. 
The excavations of its own archeologists, however, as well as the travels 
of its explorers, the translations made by its philologists, revealed in the 
four corners of the globe, empires which were no copy of its own, and 
independent gospels, neither its allies nor its rivals, born and grown 
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great in a mutual isolation which ended only yesterday, when the 
better-informed history which had revived them, undertook for the first 
time to count them, to confront them, and to inventory them. 

If there do exist a particularly Western opulence and fruitfulness, it is 
not fitting to seek them in the ancestral treasure of a local tradition which, 
besides, had more than one string to its bow; but in the universal wealth 
which it has more at its disposal than do the other more self-inclosed 
cultures which have sent into the world fewer swarms of explorers, 
archeologists, and philologists, fewer goldseekers and missionaries, fewer 
of the inquisitive ones of every species and the voracious of every 
stripe. 

The permanent temptation of the learned classes, when they form a 
constituted body, is doubtless to refine their knowledge and their re- 
searches, and thus to turn them, unconsciously, toward scholasticism, 
patristics, and the exercises of schools. This vigilance, this zeal, this infi- 
nite and meticulous rendering of the small change of an immutable and 
closed patrimony, surely cannot have exclusively bad effects. But it would 
not be judicious to imagine that they produced only excellent ones. In 
any case, here again, Diogenes has no choice. This review could not be a 
fortress, a monastery or some acropolis, still less a ‘reserve’; it is forced 
to be a crossroads or, in the worst of cases, a bazaar: in any event, a gather- 
ing-place, a place of meeting and of big or little exchange trade, an orienta- 
tion chart showing where man stands today among many disciplines and 
all the fraternal cultures of which he can be equally proud to have been 
the author. 

Several of the major works of our time, such as the great compositions 
of a Malraux or a Toynbee, whatever reservations they may have de- 
served at the hands of the specialists who have criticised them, bear witness 
to this ecumenical awareness. They put the results of parcelled erudition 
into just such perspectives as these researches themselves have permitted 
far-reaching minds to organise. 

This extension of the domain of the Humanities to the fifteen or twenty 
centres of civilisation from which today’s man has received unequal but 
equally irreplaceable gifts, obliges him not to accord exorbitant privileges 
to any one of them, still less exclusive privileges. To be sure, the obliga- 
tion to take over practically from scratch the administration of this immense 
new fortune, invites each of us to reduce a little the engrossing, almost 
monopolistic attention which he gladly has for its oldest jewels. If there 
is no research so particularistic that it does not bring us and teach us some- 
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thing, it is not fitting that a study should deliberately isolate itself in such 
a way as to furnish an easy refuge to mediocrity or to a vain spirit of 
secession. 

Thus it is also one of the major preoccupations of Diogenes to insist 
for each culture, not on the thousand and one anecdotal accidents which 
clutter the memory and which, besides, defy explanation, but on the 
permanent human preoccupations which can be discerned among so 
many changing circumstances and which establish the closest relation- 
ships among histories which sometimes have not even crossed: such as 
one discovers in the same need for excellence and perfection, readable 
under the most varied finery; or such as are evidenced by errors, failures, 
and analogous crimes, which are extremely far apart from each other in 
their contexts, their ambitions and their approaches. 

It is also of such lessons as these that a reborn general culture will have 
need. This universality counts for far more with Diogenes than the material 
fact that this review—the first on its level—at present has several editions 
at its disposal, much more also than its concern to draw upon sources 
issuing from the most diverse geographical origins. For it is only at this 
price, it seems to me, that Diogenes will validly attempt to become the 
authentic and militant utterance of the scholars federated in the Inter- 
national Council of Philosophy and the Humanistic Sciences. 

Believe me, my dear Professor, ever the respectful admirer of your work. 
ROGER CAILLOIS 
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